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PREFACE 


It  is  an  occasion  of  great  pleasure  for  the  historians  and  linguists  interested  in 
Perso-Arabic  Epigraphy  in  particular  and  academic  circles  in  general  that  a  special  issue 
of  Epigraphia  Indica-Arabic  and  Persian  Supplement  is  being  published  this  year  to 
mark  the  150  year  celebration  of  Archaeological  Survey  of  India.  In  other  words  this 
departmental  research  journal  devoted  to  critical  examination  and  editing  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  inscriptions,  the  publication  of  which  could  not  be  maintained  with  its  set 
periodicity  for  some  genuine  reasons,  is  being  revived  as  is  being  done  in  case  of 
Epigraphia  Indica  and  Ancient  India. 

There  was  a  constant  pressure  on  the  Office  of  the  Director  Epigraphy  for 
Arabic  and  Persian  Inscriptions,  Nagpur,  to  bring  out  the  journal  which  has  a  backlog  of 
many  issues.  In  fact  when  Dr.  Z.A.Desai  retired  from  the  post  of  the  Director  Epigraphy 
in  1983  he  had  left  a  backlog  of  nearly  10  issues;  as  he  edited  the  number  of  1975  in 
1984.  Mr.  N.M.  Ganam,  Superintending  Epigraphist,  edited  two  issues  that  of  1976  and 
1977  which  were  published  after  his  retirement  in  late  nineties.  After  that  a  real  dearth 
of  Perso-Arabic  epigraphist  was  felt  in  this  field  and  as  a  result  a  backlog  of  many 
issues  came  to  fore.  This  Supplement  was  wholly  depending  upon  the  epigraphists 
working  in  the  Epigraphy  Branch  or  out  side  scholars  from  universities,  museums,  state 
department  of  archaeology  etc. 

The  Epigraphy  Branch  of  ASI  at  Nagpur  has  meticulously  gathered 
estampages/photographs  of  nearly  15000  stone  inscriptions  out  of  which  only  about 
2000  odd  are  published  on  the  pages  of  EIM  or  EIAPS.  Rest  of  the  lot  is  though 
deciphered  and  noticed  in  the  respective  Annual  Reports  on  Indian  Epigraphy-  these  all 
may  not  be  worth  editing-  but  still  there  is  a  great  number  of  historically  important 
epigraphs  which  need  to  be  given  a  chance  to  see  the  day  of  light  in  a  published  form 
because  many  young  scholars  may  make  use  of  the  data  stored  in  it.  The  question 
remains  that  where  those  contributors  will  come  from  for  critically  examining  and 
editing  these  epigraphs.  It  will  be  the  priority  of  this  branch  after  the  publication  of  this 
issue  that  henceforth  the  periodicity  of  the  journal  is  maintained.  In  my  view  there  is  no 


option  except  the  training  or  capacity  building  among  the  available  souls  irrespective  of 
their  meagre  number  or  experience. 

In  near  past  the  discipline  of  Perso-Arabic  epigraphy  has  lost  Dr.  Z.A.Desai, 
N.M.Ganam,  Dr.  M.I.Quddusi  and  Mr.  S.S. Hussain.  With  the  profound  memories, 
sincere  tributes  to  the  departed  souls  and  caprice  of  a  new  beginning  this  special  issue 
of  Epigraphia  Indica-Arabic  and  Persian  Supplement  2011  is  being  put  before  the 
scholarly  world. 

It  contains  articles  on  32  historically  important  Persian  epigraphs  from 
Rajasthan,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Haryana,  Punjab,  West  Bengal,  Karnataka  and  Tamil  Nadu 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  add  some  important  pieces  of  information  in  the  medieval  history 
of  India. 

I  hope  publication  of  this  issue  will  be  a  good  omen  for  the  development  of 
Epigraphy. 


-Editor 


INSCRIPTIONS  OF  SHAH  JAHAN  FROM  RAJASTHAN 

By  Dr.  Z.A.  Desai 


I  propose  to  edit  in  this  article,  from  photographs,  kindly  supplied  by  the 
Superintending  Epigraphist,  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  Epigraphy  Branch, 
Nagpur,  of  23  inscriptions  set  up  in  the  reign  of  the  Mughal  emperor  Shihabu’d-DTn 
Muhammad  Shah  Jahan  Badshah  Sahib  Qiran-i-ThanT  (1628-1658)  and  ranging  in  their 

dates  from  A.  El.  1041  (1631-32)  and  A.  H.  1067  (1656-57)  from  Bharatpur,  Jodhpur, 
Kota,  Nagaur  and  Tonk  districts  of  Rajasthan  copied  over  a  period  of  about  four 
decades.  Except  perhaps  for  one  (No. II),  which  was  first  noticed  by  A.C.L.  Carlleyle, 
more  than  a  century  back  ,  all  the  inscriptions  are  noticed  here  for  the  first  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  credit  of  first  bringing  these  epigraphs  to  the  notice  of  the  Office  of 
the  Superintending  Archaeologist  (of  which  I  was  in-charge  then)  goes  to  Shri  N.M. 
Ganam,  then  Exploration  Assistant  of  the  Western  Circle,  Baroda  (now  Vadodara 
Circle,  Vadodara)  -  who  later  on  rose  to  become  the  Superintending  Epigraphist  for 
Persian  and  Arabic  Inscriptions,  Nagpur  -  when  he  was  posted  in  the  late  fifties  in 
Jodhpur  District;  the  then  Superintendent  (now  Superintending  Archaeologist)  of  the 
Western  Circle  forwarded  the  impressions  of  all  the  inscriptions  copied  by  him  to  the 
Government  Epigraphist  of  India,  Ootacamund  (now  Director  (Epigraphy),  Mysore) 
who  forwarded  those  Persian  and  Arabic  inscriptions  to  the  Office  of 
the  Superintending  Epigraphist,  Nagpur,  in  the  early  sixties.  These  were  subsequently 
listed  in  the  Annual  Reports  on  Indian  Epigraphy.  After  this,  I  myself  as  Superintending 
Epigraphist  for  Persian  and  Arabic  inscriptions  visited  Rajasthan,  twice  or  so  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  Ganam,  still  then  working  under  the  Western  Circle  and  later  on, 
separately.  A  majority  of  the  inscriptions  studied  in  the  following  lines  forms  part  of 
this  collection,  while  some  of  them  (Nos.  II,  V,  VII,  VIII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVII) 
were  copied  by  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Nagpur  Epigraphy  office. 

Of  the  twenty  three  inscriptions  studied  here,  as  many  as  12  (Nos.  Ill,  IV,  V, 
VIII,  IX,  XI,  XII,  XVII,  XIX,  XXI,  XXII,  XXIII)  pertain  to  either  congregational 
(Jami‘),  ordinary  or  one-wall  ( Qanati)  mosques,  one  (No.XX)  to  an  ‘Idgah,  one  (No.X) 

very  probably  to  a  tomb,  one  (No.XVI)  to  the  pinnacle  ( kalash )  of  the  tomb  of  a  saint, 


1.  A.C.L.  Carlleyle,  ‘Report  of  a  Tour  in  Eastern  Rajputana  in  1871-72  under  the  supervision  of 
General  A.  Cunningham’,  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  Reports,  vol.  VI  (Calcutta,  1 878),  p.  127. 
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two  (Nos.  VII,  XIII)  to  the  (digging  and)  construction  of  a  well,  two  with  (Nos.  XV, 
XVIII)  the  same  purport,  along  with  founding  a  village;  one  (No.XIV)-obviously 
belonging  to  a  well  -  forbidding  people  of  inferior  caste  from  among  Hindus  and 
Muslims  to  use  water  from  the  well,  one  (No. I)  referring  to  a  bastion  ( burj ),  as  also  the 
tank  which  it  overlooks  and  one  to  a  swing,  one  (II)  to  a  platform  ( chabutara )  and  one 
(No. VI)  to  a  cenotaph  (chhatrT). 

All  these  epigraphs  are  in  Persian,  a  few  with  Arabic  religious  texts  like  First  or 
Second  Creeds,  Quranic  verses  or  saying  of  the  holy  Prophet  Muhammad.  Four  of  them 

(Nos. II,  X,  XII,  XX)  are  metrical  records,  but  the  quality  of  verses  in  three  of  them 
(Nos.II,  XII,  XX)  is  mediocre,  the  composer  having  no  idea  of  prosody  or  metre,  while 
the  fourth  (No.X),  a  record  of  two  couplets,  at  least  conforms  to  metre  and  proper 
rhyme.  In  none  of  these,  the  composers’  name  finds  mention,  though  in  one  (No. XX), 
the  builder  of  the  mosque  Farasat  appears  to  claim  credit  for  the  composition  of  text. 

Then  again,  three  of  these  records  (Nos.  VI,  XV,  XVIII)  have  Sanskrit  or  local 
dialect  versions  in  NagarJ  characters.  It  may  be  noted  that  these  NagarJ  versions  appear 
to  be  a  little  more  detailed  but  unfortunately  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  completely 
deciphered  and  noticed  as  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place.  The  NagarJ 
counterpart  of  one  of  these  (XVI)  has  been,  like  the  Persian  text,  completely  chiselled 
off. 

The  calligraphy  of  these  inscriptions  also  has  nothing  special  about  it.  All  of 
them  except  one,  which  is  in  Naskh  with  Riqa'  flourishes  are  executed  in  Nasta ‘Uq 
script;  the  Arabic  text  in  a  few  of  these  is  executed  in  Naskh.  Surprisingly,  unlike  some 
inscriptions  of  Akbar  from  Rajasthan,  the  Nasta  ‘llq  calligraphy  of  most  of  these  records 
can  be  termed  without  any  fear  of  contradiction  to  be  poor  on  the  whole.  At  the  most, 
only  half  a  dozen  or  so  (Nos.  I,  IV,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIV)  may  be  classed  among  some¬ 
what  good  Nasta  ‘Uq,  while  two  (Nos.II,  VIII),  fairish;  the  rest  are  ordinary  to  crudish. 
At  least  four  records  contain  the  name  of  the  scribes  [Bittjhal  Das  Katib  Gwaliyarl 
(No. II),  ‘Arif  Muhammad  (No. VI),  ‘Abdu’r-Rahlm  son  of  QadT  ‘Imad  (No. IX)  and 
QadT  ‘Abdu’l-  ....(part  of  the  name  lost,  No.XXI). 

But  these  epigraphs  are  of  sufficient  historical  interest  from  more  than  one  point 
of  view.  That  the  Mughal  suzerainty  was  acknowledged  by  the  local  Sisodia  chiefs  of 
Mewar  and  Rathod  rulers  of  Marwar,  the  regions  in  which  these  epigraphs  dated  in  the 
reign  of  the  Mughal  emperor  are  found,  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact.  A 
local  chief  of  Marwar,  namely  Maharaja  Jaswant  Singh  (Nos.  VI,  XX)  finds  mention 
along  with  the  name  of  the  Mughal  emperor  under  whom  he  had  title  to  permanent  fief 
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( watan ).  In  one  more  inscription  (No. XXIII),  another  chief  of  Marwar,  Raja  Suraj 

Singh,  finds  mention  in  connection  with  Merta  city  in  his  estate  reverting  to  crown 
lands  upon  his  death. 

But  more  than  that,  some  of  these  inscriptions  are  important  sources  for  local 
history  as  also  for  giving  a  little  more  information  about  some  local  Mughal  officials  or 
governors  than  is  generally  available.  Among  the  nobles  of  high  rank  and  governors, 
Sayyid  Khan  Jahan  is  the  only  one  to  find  mention  in  the  inscription  from  Toda  Rai 
Singh  (No. II).  Another  official  of  note  who  had  his  fief  in  Sir  Mathura  region  of 
modem  Dholpur  District  is  BaqI  Khan  (No. XII).  One  Abu  Muhammad  ‘Imad 

Murtadakhanl  (No. XXIII)  -  as  the  nisba  ‘MurtadakhanT’  appended  to  his  name  suggests 
was  attached  to  or  in  other  words  was  a  retainer  of  Murtada  Khan  by  whom  evidently 
Sayyid  Nizam  entitled  Murtada  Khan,  son  of  the  famous  Mir  ‘Adi  and  mansab- holder 
of  Akbar’s  period  Sadr-i- Jahan  of  PihanI  is  meant.  Abu  Muhammad  seems  to  have 
been  stationed  at  Merta  which  was  in  the  fief  of  Murtada  Khan.  One  Pahad  Khan  finds 

mention  in  as  many  as  three  inscriptions  (Nos. XV,  XVI,  XVIII),  from  Gunaoti  and  Bari 
Khatu  in  Nagaur  district,  as  having  constructed  a  well  and  a  village  in  the  former  place 
and  made  the  pinnacle  ( kalash )  of  the  dome  of  the  tomb  of  Shah  Samman  at  Bari 
Khatu;  this  means  that  he  was  stationed  there  in  some  official  capacity.  Among  such 
other  officials  are  Farasat  and  MisrI  son  of  Bahadur  Khan,  Hasan  Baig,  Mlrza  ‘All  Baig, 
and  Sayyid  Qasim  son  of  Sayyid  ‘Uthman  (who  was  very  probably  a  Sayyid  of  Barha 
clan)  among  mansabdars  or  retainers,  and  Kunj  Biharl  and  Purkhottam  (i.e. 

Purshottam)  and  Samarth  (?),  the  ‘ Amils  (Agents)  and  Yar  Baig,  the  Kotwal.  The 
inscriptions  dated  as  they  are,  furnish  information  about  the  definite  dates  in  the  career 
of  these  mansab  holders,  retainers  and  officials  which,  even  if  they  find  mention  we 

normally  do  not  come  across  in  historical  works.  Among  other  persons  mentioned 
therein  without  any  official  designation  or  connection  are  Ishaq  son  of  Mulla  Tahir 
MultanI  i.e.  from  Multan  by  origin  if  not  by  birth  (No. Ill);  Janshah  son  of  Adam  son  of 
Jumeshah  of  the  Chauhan  community  (No.  IX)  -  the  names  of  these  three  generations 
of  the  local  converts  from  the  Chauhan  Rajput  tribe  are  interesting  in  themselves  ; 
Sayyid  Hakim  (No.X)  ;  Shaikh  Chand  son  of  Shah  Muhammad  (No. XI)  ;  Ghulam 

Husain  son  of  Muhammad  Husain  whose  nisba  appears  to  be  Slstanl,  i.e.  from  Slstan, 

now  in  eastern  Iran,  by  origin  if  not  by  birth  (No.XIII);  Flrushah  -  ‘Flru’  part  of  the 
name  also  written  Pheru  is  a  corrupt  form  of  FIruz  son  of  ‘Alawal  with  surname  Rathod 
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-  another  convert  from  the  Rathod  Rajput  tribe  (No.XXI);  and  Miyan  Sundar,  who 
constructed  a  mosque  (No. XXII).  A  saintly  person  Shaikh  Taj  Majdhub  (No.  XXIII)  is 
also  mentioned  as  having  come  to  Merta  City  along  with  above-mentioned  Abu 
Muhammad  ‘Imad  MurtadakhanI  who  might  have  been  his  admirer  and  very  probably 
his  disciple. 

Apart  from  political  and  administrative  information,  some  of  these  records 
furnish  some  information  on  other  aspects  of  the  local  living  manners  and  social  habits. 
That  people  were  by  and  large  religious-minded  can  be  asserted  from  the  social  and 
economic  status  of  the  builders  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions.  Also  worth  mention  in 
this  connection  is  prevalent  class  prejudice  among  the  local,  particularly  rural 
population,  as  attested  to  by  the  inscription  (No. XIV)  forbidding  men  of  low  caste  from 
drinking  water  from  a  well  along  with  men  of  higher  class  or  status,  both  Muslims  and 
Hindus.  Again,  the  cost  of  construction  given  in  at  least  one  record  (No. VI)  gives  an 
idea  of  the  economic  condition  in  the  region. 

Unfortunately,  majority  of  these  inscriptions  have  suffered  varying  degrees  of 
damage  due  to  exposure  to  weather  as  well  as,  at  least  in  one  case  (No. XIII),  vandal. 
The  last-mentioned,  a  bilingual  one,  has  been  totally  chiselled  off  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
partition  of  the  country  in  1948  in  the  Bharatpur  region.  As  a  result,  decipherment  has 
been  difficult  and  also  in  a  few  cases,  some  portion  could  not  be  read. 

The  letters  in  relief  in  the  Persian  version  of  another  bilingual  inscription 
(No.VI)  have  been  somewhat  worn  out,  rendering  it  difficult  to  decipher  the  record 
completely  and  satisfactorily.  As  a  result,  its  exact  purport,  as  well  as  the  correct  name 
of  a  local  official  could  not  be  properly  made  out.  Unfortunately,  the  Nagari  version  of 
this  record,  which  is  incised  and  somewhat  better  preserved  has  not  been  deciphered 
satisfactorily;  had  it  been  done,  not  only  the  exact  purport  and  the  name  of  the  official 
mentioned  in  the  Persian  version  would  have  been  available,  but  very  likely  it  would 
have  furnished  some  additional  important  information. 

Looking  to  the  way  in  which  the  inscriptions  have  been  engraved,  it  appears  that 
the  stone-carver  had  to  carve  out  on  the  stone  the  text  which  was  outlined  on  the  stone 
itself  or  from  a  copy  given  to  him.  This  has  resulted  in  a  spelling  mistakes  here  or 
there. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  study  will  furnish  a  welcome  source-material  for 
the  political  as  well  as  social  history  of  Rajasthan  during  Shah  Jahan’s  time. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  summarizing  the  nature  and  importance  of  these 
records,  they  are  studied  in  detail  in  the  following  pages  having  a  bearing  on  regional 
history. 
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Inscription  No.I  from  Dig 

Dig,  pronounced  as  Deeg,  27  0  25 '  lat.  and  77  0  15*  long.,  in  Bharatpur  district  of 
Rajasthan,  an  18th  century  stronghold  of  the  Rajput  Jat  rulers,  is  a  comparatively  less 

known  place  of  tourist  interest  with  picturesque  aarden-c^w- water-palaces.  It  is  located 
at  a  distance  of  about  1 00  kilometres  from  Agra  and  can  be  easily  approached  by  road.  It 
was  founded  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Jat  chiefdom  by  the  first  Jat  chief  Badan  Singh 
(1722-56).  His  son  and  successor  and  the  greatest  of  his  time,  Suraj  Mai  (1756-63),  who 
had  made  Bharatpur  his  capital,  had  adorned  Dig  with  buildings  and  resorts,  as  is 
poetically  described  by  his  court-poet  Somnath.  These  include  Gopal  Bhavan  near  which 
the  inscription  under  study  is  to  be  found.1 2 

In  front  of  the  Gopal  Bhavan,  there  is  a  railed  terrace  resting  on  small  narrow 
arches  which  carries  an  arch  of  lustrous  marble,  called  Hindola  or  Swing,  installed  on 
the  pedestal  of  the  same  material.  In  this  marble  pedestal  which  is  adorned  with  pietra 
dura  work,  is  fixed  a  tablet  inscribed  with  a  Persian  couplet  in  two  lines  -  each  of  the 
two  hemistiches  written  in  a  lozenge-shaped  panel  with  trifoiled  ends,  one  above  the 
other,  and  the  Hijra  year  as  well  as  the  regnal  year  in  figure  above  and  below  the 
writing  in  the  second  panel.  The  Hindola  is  described  as  being  in  fact  the  arcuate  frame 
of  the  actual  swing,  which  was  to  be  suspended  through  two  central  rings  from  the  top. 

The  inscription  comprising  one  Persian  couplet  is  invocatory  in  purport.  It 
invokes  prayers  for  “this  lofty  auspicious  bastion”  In  humayun-burj-i-  ‘all  -  to  remain 
immune  from  the  calamity  of  decline  for  ever  like  the  good  fortune  of  this  king  with  an 
army  of  Jamshld-like  soldiers.  Though  this  brief  inscription  does  not  explicitly  mention 
the  name  of  the  king,  he  is  evidently  none  other  than  the  Mughal  emperor  Shah  Jahan, 
as  the  record  is  dated  4th  regnal  year,  1041  Hijra.3  The  Hindola  itself  evidently  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  inscription  nor  does  the  marble  tablet  belong  to  the  swing 
or  for  that  purpose  to  any  building  in  Dig  itself,  which  is  dated  a  little  less  than  a 
century  prior  to  the  date  of  the  foundation  and  population  of  the  town.  And  since  the 


1.  For  details  and  a  brief  account  of  the  history  and  monuments  of  Dig,  see  M.C.  Joshi,  Dig,  second 
edition,  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  Guide-Book  Series  (New  Delhi,  1971).  Also  see  K.  K. 
Sehegal,  ed.,  Rajasthan  District  Gazetteers,  Bharatpur  (Jaipur,  1971),  pp.482-85;  The  Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India,  vol.  XI  (Oxford,  1908),  pp.  343-44;  etc. 

2.  Annual  Report  on  Indian  Epigraphy  (AREp.),  1966-67,  App.D,  No.  183;  Z.  A.  Desai,  Published 
Muslim  Inscriptions  of  Rajasthan  (PMIR),  (Jaipur,  1971),  No. 223. 

3.  Shah  Jahan’s  official  date  of  accession  to  the  throne  is  1st  Jumada  II,  1037  (28  January,  1628  A.D.). 
Therefore  the  4th  regnal  year  would  cover  only  first  half  of  the  Hijra  year  1041  (20  July  -14 
December,  1631  A.D.). 
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inscription  belongs  to  Shah  Jahan’s  reign,  it  evidently  belonged  to  a  Mughal  structure, 
probably,  from  the  then  capital  city  of  Agra.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  swing  itself  is 
reported  to  have  been  removed  from  the  PhulharT  palace  at  Weir  near  Bayana  and  set  up 
in  its  present  place  some  time  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  last  century.1 2 

It  might  have  formed  part  of  the  war  spoils  of  the  Mughal  palaces  of  Agra  but 
not  of  Delhi  as  stated  by  almost  all  the  modem  scholars  including  Mr.  Joshi,  since  the 
Delhi  Red  Fort  and  the  royal  palace-complex  buildings  were  constructed  at  least  about 
two  decades  later  than  the  date  of  the  inscription  under  study.  It  is  also  difficult  to  say 
beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  if  the  tablet  came  from  Agra  or  elsewhere  or  from  which 
particular  edifice.  Burj  is  an  Arabic  word  meaning  a  ‘tower,  a  dove-cote,  a  star- 
constellation,  the  station  of  a  planet,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,’  etc.  But  it  is  generally  used, 
in  the  context  of  a  tower  or  bastion  of  a  fortified  place.  The  Muthamman-Burj  of  the 
royal  palace-complexes  at  Delhi  and  Agra  are  well-known.  The  ‘Bastion’  referred  to  in 
the  inscription  may  well  be  the  one  of  the  Agra  Red  Fort. 

The  style  of  writing  of  the  inscription  is  Nasta  ‘Uq  of  a  fairly  high  order.  The 
actual  size  of  the  writing  of  the  inscription,  edited  from  a  photograph  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

TEXT 
Plate  1(a) 

(0 

0) 

ijbl  (j~) 

(O 

TRANSLATION 

(1)  For  ever,  like  the  good  fortune  of  this  king  with  (an  army  of)  Jamshld-like 
soldiers, 

(2)  Year  Hijra  1041 

(3)  May  this  auspicious  lofty  tower  remain  immune  from  the  calamity  ! 

(4)  Year  of  auspicious  accession  4. 


>u 


(j/1 


1.  Joshi,  op.cit.,  pp. 17-18. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  1 8;  Sehegal,  op.cit .,  p.482. 
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(b)  Inscription  from  Toda  Raisingh,  p.7 
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As  stated  above,  the  part  of  the  Hijn  1041  falling  in  regnal  year  4,  corresponds 
to  20  July  -  14  December  1631  A.D. 

Inscription  No.II  from  Toda  Raisingh 

This  inscription  is  inscribed  on  a  slab  which  is  reported  to  have  been  lying  loose 
in  the  custodian’s  office  at  Toda  Raisingh  in  the  Malpur  sub-division  of  the  Tonk 
district  of  Rajasthan.  Toda  Rai  Sigh,  originally  Toda,  is  now  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  place  of  the  same  name,  Toda  Bhlm,  which  latter  place  is  situated  at  a 
distance  of  30  kilometres  east  of  Jaipur,  the  capital  of  the  erstwhile  state  of  the  same 
name.1 2 3  It  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  40  kilometres  south-south-east  of  the  tahsll 
headquarters  Malpura  and  same  distance  west-south-west  of  the  district  headquarters 
Tonk.4 

The  inscription  had  come  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  A.C.L.  Carlleyle,  an  official  of  the 
Archaeological  Survey  of  India  in  the  course  of  a  tour  he  made  under  the 
superintendence  of  Major  General  Cunningham  during  1871-73.  According  to  him,  the 
epigraphical  tablet  which  originally  belonged  to  some  mosque  was  found  under  a  tree 
with  sendur  or  red  lead  applied  on  it,  and  “is  now  built  up  into  the  wall  of  the  Thana  at 
Thoda”.  He  also  gives  a  copy  and  translation  of  the  epigraph.5  This  is  totally  incorrect 
as  far  as  its  being  originally  from  a  mosque  is  concerned.  Carlleyle  was  misled  by  the 
wrong  reading  of  the  text  supplied  to  or  obtained  by  him,  as  will  be  seen  a  little  later. 
The  text  of  the  epigraph  records  the  construction  of  a  chabutara  during  the  time  of  the 
Mughal  emperor  Shah  Jahan  and  gives  the  names  of  the  governor  and  the  builder  who 
was  evidently  a  local  official.  Thus,  the  inscriptional  tablet  belonged  not  to  any 
mosque,  but  to  a  part  of  the  local  administrative  office  building,  in  all  probability  the 
Kotwal’s  chabutara  (lit.  platform). 


1.  AREp.,  1960-61,  No.D,  216;  PMIR,  No.516. 

2.  The  name  Toda  RaT  Singh  seems  to  have  been  given  very  recently.  It  is  recorded  as  Thoda  by 
Carlleyle,  op.cit.,  following  Tod’s  Annals  of  Rajasthan  and  as  Toda  in  Constables’s  Hand  Atlas  of 
India  (West  Minister  1893,  Map  No.27,B,G).  Also,  under  the  erstwhile  Tonk  state,  it  was  referred 
to  as  Toda-Tonk  to  distinguish  it  from  Toda  Bhlm.  See  Principal  Shapurji  Hormusji  Hodiwada, 
Studies  in  Indo-Muslim  History  (Bombay,  1939), p.675. 

3.  Carlleyle,  op. cit.,  p.  127. 

4.  For  a  brief  history  and  places  of  interest  of  the  town,  see  ibid., pp.  126-27;  Maya  Ram,  ed., 
Rajasthan  District  Gazetteers,  Tonk  (Jaipur,  1 970),pp.30 1  -02,  which  mentions  Lalla  Pathan’s  fort 
on  the  hills,  the  picturesque  Hadirani  Kund  and  two  step-wells  built  in  1659  and  1661  but  is  silent 
about  any  inscription  on  these  or  elsewhere. 

5.  Carlleyle,  op. cit. 
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The  tablet  measures  45  by  35  cm.  and  contains  a  record,  comprising  two  Persian 
couplets,  which  assigns  the  construction  of  a  chabutara  to  one  Barakat  during  the 
governorship  (‘ amal)  of  Sayyid  Khan  Jahan  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  fortysix  from 
the  Migration  of  Hadrat  [Muhammad].  This  is  followed  by  a  line  in  Persian  prose  in  a 

smaller  hand.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  slab  appears  to  be  in  a  fairly  good  state  of 
preservation  and  almost  all  the  letters  of  the  writing  are  quite  sharp  except  in  the  last 
line  where  the  few  letters  in  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  name  as  indicated  in  the 
Persian  text  quoted  below  seem  to  have  flaked  off,  with  the  result  that  the  full  name  and 
designation,  if  any,  of  the  person  concerned  cannot  be  made  out  with  certainty.  But  it 
may  be  Vitthal  Das  Kayasth,  as  will  be  discussed  a  little  later  on. 

The  quality  of  verse  is  mediocre,  the  composer  not  being  fully  conversant  with 
the  language  as  is  clear  from  the  use  of  the  verb  pardakht  namud  in  line  1  or  ba-an- 
sham  meaning  ‘in  that  evening’  (if  the  words  are  correctly  engraved)  which  is  probably 
intended  for  ba-an-sal  meaning  ‘in  that  year’  (should  be  an-sal  ‘that  year’),  the  spelling 
hadrat  (His  Holiness)  for  hijrat  (Migration  of  the  Holy  Prophet)  and  shud'imarati 

maujud,  meaning  ‘the  building  came  into  existence’  in  line  3  and  the  word  sali  meaning 
‘a  year’  in  the  same  line.  In  contrast,  the  calligraphy  is  fairly  good  Nasta'liq  but  here 
again  it  is  observed  that  in  one  place,  the  letter  be  (or  pe)  in  line  1  and  chabutara  in  line 
two  are  written  without  dot  or  dots  and  in  two  places  the  undotted  letter  sin  in  ‘Sayyid’ 
(line  2),  and  in  das  (line  5)  has  been  written  as  shin  with  three  dots,  and  hijrat  has  been 
written  as  hadrat  as  already  pointed  out. 

In  Carlleyle’s  reading  the  last  line  gives  the  designation  and  nisba  of  the  person 
mentioned  as  ‘Katib  Gwaliyarl’  ‘a  scribe  from  or  of  Gwalior’.  This  would  naturally  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  person  concerned  was  the  scribe  or  the  calligrapher  of  this 
epigraph.  In  the  photograph  before  me,  only  the  letters  ‘ka’  of  the  so-called  ‘katib’  is  to 
be  seen;  the  remaining  part  of  the  word  and  the  nisba  Gwaliyarl  (i.e.  of  Gwalior)  are 
missing.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  without  any  reservation  Carlleyle’s  reading 
of  the  designation  as  well  as  nisba  of  the  said  person,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the 
readings  of  inscriptions  in  the  Archaeological  Survey  Reports  of  Cunningham  have 
been  found  in  most  cases  to  be  defective  and  misleading.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
inclined  to  suggest  that  the  word  originally  inscribed  on  the  stone  was  not  that 
indicating  his  designation  or  profession,  that  is  to  say  Ka[tib]  but  Ka[yath]  i.e.  Kayasth, 
his  community  -  name.  I  also  venture  to  hazard  a  guess  that  the  missing  letters  in  the 
beginning  are  ‘ al -  ‘abd  Bitt’,  which  would  give  the  name  in  question  as  ‘Bitthal  Das  son 
of  Than  Singh  Kayasth  [GawaliyarT], 
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The  text  of  the  inscription  reads  as  under  : 

TEXT 
Plate  1(b) 

( I ) 

(r) 

3 

ji  (r) 

^  *  t-jT (f) 

TRANSLATION 

(1)  In  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan  the  king,  this  was  made. 

(2)  Barakat  constructed  a  chabutara  (platform)  during  the  governorship  ( ‘ amal ) 
of  Sayyid  Khan  Jahan. 

(3)  And  that  evening  (sic.,  year  ?)  when  the  edifice  came  into  being 

(4)  From  his  Holiness  (sic.,  Migration  of  the  Holy  Prophet),  it  was  one  thousand 
years  and  fortysix  (A.H.  1046  =  1636-37  A.D.). 

(5)  The  slave  [Bitth-  ?]  al-Dash  (sic.,  al-Das)  son  of  Than  Singh  K[ayath  i.e. 
Kayasth]  [Gwaliyarl  (i.e.  of  Gwalior)]. 

As  stated  above,  in  the  last  line  a  few  letters  indicating  the  first  part  of  the  name 
and  the  profession  or  community-name  have  flaked  off  and  Mr.  Carlleyle  reads  the 


1.  Should  be  4G. 

2.  Carlleyle,  op.cit.,  reads  ‘Jauhar’. 

3.  Sic.  Very  probably,  J^U1 2 3 4 5 6 7. 

4.  Hijrat  (Migration)  thus  spelt. 

5.  Carlleyle,  op. cit.,  reads  ‘Halhal  Das’. 

6.  Carlleyle,  op.cit .,  reads  ‘Katib  Gwaliyarf  “Scribe,  of  Gwalior”. 

7.  Carlleyle’s  translation  is  as  under  : 

“In  the  time  of  Shah  Jahan  Badshah,  the  manifestation  of  whose  appearance  in  this  place  was 
effected  through  the  auspicious  good  fortune  of  Sayyad  Khan  Jahan  in  the  year  when  this  building  was 
constructed,  namely,  Hazrat  1046”. 

He  omits  the  last  line  in  text  as  well  as  translation. 
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same  as  Halhal  Das  Katib  (i.e.  scribe  or  calligrapher)  GwaliyarT  (i.e.  of  Gwalior).  About 
the  word  denoting  the  community  or  profession,  it  has  been  suggested  above  that  the 
word  is  probably  Kayath  or  Kayasth  and  not  Katib.  Also,  the  name  Halhal  Das  sounds 
quite  unusual;  I  have  not  met  with  it  so  far.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  name 
originally  inscribed  as  Bitthal  Das  and  not  Halhal  Das.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Kayasths  by  and  large  headed  the  administrative  departments  of  the  establishments  of 
great  Mughal  amirs  and  mansabdars  like  Shaildi  Farid  Murtada  Khan  Bukhari,  Afdal 

Khan,  the  Shah  Jahan’ s  Prime  Minister,  and  the  like.  They  also  worked  as  clerks, 
accountants,  etc.1 2  Very  likely,  this  man  Bitthal-Das  or  whatever  his  correct  name  may 
have  been,  was  working  in  the  establishment  of  Sayyid  Khan  Jahan.  This  is  indirectly 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  he  probably  belonged  to  Gwalior  which  was  in  the  fief  of 
Sayyid  Khan  Jahan  for  quite  some  time. 

Sayyid  Khan  Jahan  was,  after  Sayyid  Mahmud  Barha  of  Akbar’s  time,  the 
greatest  Barha  Sayyid  to  serve  under  the  Mughals.  He  is  ranked  next  to  Sa‘dullah 
Khan,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Shah  Jahan,  by  the  contemporary  Shaikh  Farid  Bhakkarl, 
the  author  of  the  Dhakhiratu  ’ l-Khawanln ,  a  biographical  dictionary  of  the  Mughal 
amirs  of  Akbar,  Jahangir  and  Shah  Jahan.  His  name  was  Muzaffar  and  he  belonged  to 
the  TihanpurT  Branch  of  the  Barha  Sayyids,  whose  chief  town  was  Jansath  in 
Muzaffamagar  district  of  the  present  Uttar  Pradesh.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Deccan  expedition  of  Prince  Khurram  (later  on  Shah  Jahan)  in  the  15th  regnal  year  of 
Jahangir  (1621  A.D.)  and  the  prince  was  greatly  impressed  by  his  bravery  and  devotion. 
He  had  accompanied  Shah  Jahan  everywhere  during  his  wanderings  from  Deccan  to 
Orissa,  Bengal,  Jaunpur,  Gujarat,  Sind  and  back  to  Deccan,  when  the  latter  chose  to 
separate  from  his  father  Jahangir  and  he  had  rendered  great  services  in  the  battle  against 
the  Bengal  governor  Ibrahim  Khan  Fath  Jang.  By  his  bravery,  devotion,  and  loyalty,  he 

had  endeared  himself  to  Shah  Jahan  who  left  him  along  with  Khidmat-parast  Khan  in 
charge  of  his  seraglio  and  infant  son  Murad  Bakhsh,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  in 


1.  By  virtue  of  the  nature  of  their  work,  they  wielded  great  power  and  in  most  cases  the  noblemen 
whom  they  served  were  entirely  dependent  upon  them.  About  Afdal  Khan,  it  is  said  that  he  had 
entrusted  everything  pertaining  to  his  establishment  to  his  secretary  Dayanat  Rai  so  much  so  that  in 
the  elite  circle,  it  was  being  sarcastically  said  that  when  the  angels  Munkir  and  NakTr  would  ask  him 
in  his  grave  as  to  who  was  his  god  and  prophet  and  iman  and  what  was  his  religion,  he  would 
simply  say,  “ask  Dayanat  Khan”  (Shaikh  Farid  Bhakkarl,  Dhakhiratu  'l-Khawanln.  vol.  11,  Karachi 
1970,  p.256). 

2.  For  a  detailed  history  of  the  Barha  Sayyids  throughout  the  area,  see  Khan  Bahadur  Muzaffar  ‘All 
Khan.  Ansabu  ’s-Sadat  al-ma  ‘ruf  ba-Tankh-i-Sadat-i-Barha,  Lahore,  1987/1407  A.H. 
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Rohtas  Fort.  After  his  accession,  Shah  Jahan  bestowed  upon  him  a  rank  of  4,000/3,000, 
a  standard,  a  drum  and  a  horse  from  the  royal  stable,  with  a  gilded  saddle  and  an  in'am 
of  one  lac  rupees  and  appointed  him  governor  of  Gwalior  fort  and  granted  its 
dependencies  in  his  fief  which  he  held  until  he  died  on  22nd  Shawwal  A.H.  1055  (1st 
December,  1645  A.D.).  He  rendered  great  services  in  various  campaigns  against  Jujhar 
Singh  Bundela,  Khan  Jahan  Lodi,  Nizamu’l-Mulk  and  ‘Adil  Shah  in  the  Deccan,  etc., 
receiving  from  time  to  time  increase  in  mansabs,  awards  and  gifts.  He  rose  to  hold  a 
mansab  of  6,000  dhat  and  6,000  sawar  of  which  all  6,000  sawars  were  do-aspa  seh- 
aspa }  About  Barakat  nothing  is  known.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  kotwal  of  the  town. 

Inscription  No.III  from  Nagaur 

This  epigraph  comes  from  Nagaur,  a  district  headquarters,  and  one  time  capital 
of  the  Khanzada  chiefs  who  ruled  over  the  principality  in  the  15th  century.1 2  Nagaur  is 
very  rich  in  Arabic  and  Persian  inscriptions  which  are  found  there  right  from  the  time  of 
Sultan  Muhammad  bin  Sam  who  conquered  India.3  The  tablet  bearing  this  record, 

which  measures  35  by  20  cm.  is  fixed  above  the  central  mihrab  of  the  mosque  locally 

called  Khar!  Masjid,  which  is  an  ordinary  building  with  no  claim  to  any  architectural 
merit.4 

The  epigraph  comprises  three  lines  of  writing,  the  first  containing  the  First 
Creed  and  the  rest  two,  comprising  its  main  text  in  Persian,  records  the  construction  of 
“this  mosque”  in  the  reign  of  the  sultan  of  sultans  Shihabu’d-DTn  Muhammad  Sahib 
Qiran-i-Thanl  Shah  Jahan  Badshah  GhazI,  by  the  servant  Ishaq  son  of  Mulla  Tahir 
MultanT,  on  the  1 1th  of  Ramadan  A.H.  1047  (17th  January,  1638  A.D.). 


1.  For  an  account  of  his  career  and  character,  see  Shaikh  Farid  BhakkarT,  op.cit.,\ ol.III  (Karachi, 
1974),  pp. 10-12;  Samsamu’d-Daula,  Ma'dthiru'l-Umara ,  Eng.tr.  FI.  Beveridge,  vol.  1  (Patna, 
Reprint,  1979),  pp.791-95;  Muzaffar  ‘All  Khan.op.cit.,  pp.239-40. 

2.  For  inscriptions  from  Nagaur,  see  PMIR,  Nos. 362-464;  Ziyau’d-DTn  Desai,  Topographical  List  of 
Arabic  Persian  and  Urdu  Inscriptions  of  Western  India  (TLWI),  New  Delhi, 1996,  Nos.1514-1613. 

Quite  a  few  of  these  records  have  been  edited  and  published  in  this  series;  see  EIAPS, 
1970, pp.  13-14;  /'6/af.,1972,pp.33-38  and  p.32,n.l,  where  at  p.33,n.l,  references  to  previous 
publications  will  also  be  found. 

3.  There  are  at  least  eight  inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan  at  Nagaur  of  which  two  are  of 
Mahabat  Khan.  Khan  Khanan  Sipahsalar.  Of  these,  four  have  been  published  in  Epigraphia  Indo- 
Moslemica  (EIM),  1949-50, pp.43-46,  with  plates. 

4.  AREp.,  1 968-69, No.D,  422;  PMIR ,  No.431. 
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The  style  of  writing  is  somewhat  crudish  Naskh  in  the  Arabic  First  Creed,  but 
fairly  good  Nasta'liq  in  the  Persian  text.  It  is  obvious  that  the  designer  was  not 
conversant  with  the  Naskh  style  of  writing.  The  overall  execution  of  the  text  lacks 
neatness;  the  invocatory  phrase  khalladallahu  mulkahu  seems  to  have  been  added  by 
the  engraver  or  designer  afterwards,  since  the  word  khallada  is  written  below  the  words 
Badshah  GhazI,  at  the  end  of  the  second  line,  while  Allahu  mulkahu  is  written  at  the  end 
of  the  third  line. 

The  inscription  has  been  read  as  under  : 

TEXT 
Plate  11(a) 

aU|  4_Uli  Ail  CO 

TRANSLATION 

(1)  There  is  no  god  but  Allah.  Muhammad  is  the  Prophet  of  Allah. 

(2)  This  mosque  was  built  during  the  reign  of  the  Sultan  of  Sultans  Shihabu’d- 
Dln  Muhammad  Sahib  Qiran-i-ThanI  Shah  Jahan  Badshah  GhazI 

(3)  By  the  servant  Ishaq  son  of  Mulla  Tahir  Multan!,  through  the  grace  of  the 
Glorified  Lord  on  the  date,  lllh  of  the  month  of  blessed  Ramadan,  year  (Hijra)  1047 
(17th  January  1638  A.D.). 

The  inscription  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  governor  of  the  province  or 
any  other  official.  About  the  identity  of  the  builder  Ishaq  son  of  Mulla  Tahir  MultanT, 

nothing  is  known.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  held  any  official  position,  otherwise  his 
office  would  have  been  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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The  word  banda  (servant)  with  his  name  is  evidently  used  as  a  conventional 
mode  of  expression  and  not  in  the  sense  of  the  ‘servant  of  the  court’.  From  his  nisba 
MultanI,  it  is  clear  that  he  or  his  forefathers  belonged  to  Multan  in  the  Punjab  province 
of  modern  Pakistan.  The  prefix  Mulla  to  the  father’s  name  suggests  that  he  was  a  man 
of  some  learning.  As  to  Ishaq  himself,  he  could  have  been  just  a  merchant  or  trader 
carrying  on  some  trade  or  business  at  Nagaur. 

Inscription  No.  IV  also  from  Nagaur 

The  lower  of  the  two  tablets  built  up  in  the  western  wall,  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit,  of 
the  mosque  near  Maya  Darwaza  of  the  city  of  Nagaur  is  inscribed  with  a  Persian  record  in 
four  lines.1  That  this  tablet  also,  as  in  the  case  of  a  few  more  does  not  belong  to  the  mosque 
in  question  is  clear  from  its  text  which  records  that  “this  village  of  Kadana  2  in  pargana 
Lodhana  3  ”  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Shihabu’d-Dln  Sahib  Qiran-i-ThanI  Shah  Jahan. 

It  is  dated  the  14  Ramadan  A.H.  1047  (20  January  1638  A.D.).4 

The  mosque  referred  to  in  the  inscription  must  have  been  constructed  in  the 
village  Kadana  in  the  pargana  Lodhana  from  where  it  must  have  been  shifted  to  its 
present  location.  When  and  under  what  circumstances,  this  happened,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  in  the  absence  of  any  detailed  local  history  of  places.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
identify  the  two  places,  the  village  Kadana  and  the  pargana  Lodhana  in  which  it  lay. 
Efforts  to  trace  them  on  modem  maps,  including  the  latest  one  on  the  Mughal  Empire  5 
have  not  yielded  any  result.  There  are  quite  a  few  places  in  the  region  ending  with  the 
suffix  ana,  the  nearest  from  Nagaur  being  Indana,  about  15  kilometres  to  its  south-east.6 

The  text  reads  as  under: 


1 .  AREp. ,  1 968-69,  No.D,  424;  PMIR,  No.432. 

The  upper  tablet  contains  a  record  dated  A.H.  1088  (1677  A.D.)  purporting  the  construction  of  a 
mosque  in  the  locality  of  Darudgaran  (Carpenters),  for  which  see  AREp.,  No. 424,  and  PMIR, 
No. 444. 

2.  The  name  could  also  be  read  as  Kharana. 

3.  The  name  has  been  read  as  Lodhana  in  the  AREp.,  loc.cit.  However,  there  appears  to  be  a  dot  of  the 
letter  nun  (read  as  lam )  above  wav,  which  would  make  it  Nodhana.  The  correct  name,  however, 
could  be  determined  by  examining  the  writing  on  the  stone,  as  the  impression  is  not  very  carefully 
taken. 

4.  The  second  digit  indicating  the  tens  of  the  year  is  not  very  clear  in  the  impression.  The  year  could 
be  A.H.  1037  instead  of  A.H.  1047. 

5.  Irfan  Habib,  An  Atlas  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  Revised  Edition  with  Corrections  (New  Delhi,  1986). 

6.  Ibid.,  Map  6A,  27+,  73+ 
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TEXT 
Plate  11(b) 

f 

wi fij  [  b*i)  ]  (  f  ) 

h^c (r) 

TRANSLATION 

(1)  This  mosque  in  the  village  Kadana  of  the  pargana  Lodhana  [was 
constructed]  through  the  grace  of  the  Exalted  Allah 

(2)  And  through  the  kindness  of  Muhammad  the  Prophet  of  Allah  in  the 

reign  of  Sultan  Shihab  - 

(3)  U’d-DIn  Sahib  Qiran-i-ThanI  Shah  Jahan  Badshah  al-GhazI,  may  Allah 
perpetuate  [his  kingdom] 

(4)  On  the  14th  of  the  blessed  month  of  Ramadan  year  (Hijra)  1047  1  (20th 
January  1638  A.D.). 

The  style  of  writing  of  the  inscription  is  fairly  good  Nasta  ‘liq  which  has  been 
scribed  by  some  professional  calligrapher.  The  writing  of  the  text,  occupying  a  space  of 
about  40  by  25  cm.  seems  to  have  been  affected  by  weather  and  passage  of  time  and  the 
tablet  seems  to  have  been  shifted  when  the  mosque  to  which  it  belonged  fell  into 
disrepair  and  ruins. 

The  inscription  does  not  furnish  the  name  of  the  builder  or  any  other 
information  that  could  throw  light  on  the  local  history.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  in 
having  preserved  the  name  of  two  places  of  the  Mughal  period,  helpful  as  it  will  be  in 
the  identification  of  any  of  them  occurring  in  other  sources. 


1.  See  note  4  previous  page.  In  the  event  of  the  year  being  1037  A.H.,  the  corresponding  Gregorian 
date  would  be  8  May  1628  A.D. 


PLATE  II 


(b)  Inscription  from  village  Kadana,  p.14 


PLATE  III 


(a)  Inscription  from  the  tomb  of  QadI  Hamldu’d-Din  Nagaurl,  p.  1 5 


(b)  Bilingual  inscription  from  Bilara,  pp.  18-19 
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Inscription  No.V  also  from  Nagaur 

This  inscription  is  fixed  in  the  mihrab  of  the  mosque  locally  called  after  the 
name  of  the  famous  13  century  savant  and  saint,  QadT  Hamldu’d-Dln  NagaurT.  It  is 

perhaps  calligraphically  the  most  artistically  and  neatly  written  epigraph  in  the  present 
group.  Its  NastaHiq  calligraphy  is  of  a  fairly  high  order  and  carried  the  visual  effect  of 
a  calligraphical  paper-panel  ( waslt ). 

The  text  of  the  epigraph  contains  three  lines  of  writing  and  states  that  this 
roofless  sacred  place  i.e.  the  mosque  which  was  originally  constructed  by  His  Holiness 
the  king  of  gnostics  QadT  Hamldu’d-Dln  NagaurT,  was  without  a  roof  for  quite  some 

time,  and  therefore  on  the  2nd  DhiT-Hijja  A.H.  1047  (7th  April  1638  A.D.),  Muhammad 
Nasir  sought  help  from  the  holy  spirit  of  the  saint  and  provided  roof  for  it. 

The  text  occupying  a  space  of  about  87  by  30  cm,  reads  as  follows  : 

TEXT 
Plate  III  (a) 

6jf ■'dJW&'S 

S/P 1  cJ/t \A ^ £ 0 bo I* fJ ^  (t) 

♦ 

TRANSLATION 

(1)  Since  this  sacred  place  roofless  from  a  long  time  had  been  constructed  by 
His  Holiness  the  king  of  gnostics  QadT  HamTdu’d-DTn  NagaurT,  may  his  secret  be 

sanctified 


1.  AREp.,  1961-62,  No.  D,  26\;PMIR,  No.433. 
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(2)  And  his  grave  (lit.  resting  place)  be  illuminated,  on  the  2nd  Dhi’l-Hijja,  year 
(A.H.)  one  thousand  forty  seven  (2  Dhi’l-Hijja  1047  =  7  April  1638)  this  most 
insignificant  of  Allah’s  creatures  Muhammad  Nasir,  on  account  of  his  scantiness  of 
means,  on  the  pretext  of  furnishing 

(3)  The  roof  of  this  noble  edifice,  carried  himself  into  the  shelter  of  his  (the 
saint’s)  bountiful  mind  and  sought  help  of  his  magnanimity.  Allah  is  enduring! 

The  original  builder  of  the  mosque,  the  thirteenth  century  saint  and  savant  QadT 
HamTdu’d-Dln  NagaurT  is  too  well-known  to  require  any  detailed  notice:  QadT 
Hamldu’d-Dln  Muhammad  bin  ‘Ata  NagaurT  not  to  be  confused  with  his  namesake  and 
contemporary  fellow-townsman  saint  Shaikh  HamTdu’d  DTn  Abu  Ahmad  Sa‘TdT  Su’alT 
NagaurT  popularly  called  Sultanu’l-TarikTn  (d.  A.H.  673/1274),  was  a  native  of 
Bukhara.  He  came  to  Delhi  with  his  father  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Mu‘izzu’d-DTn 
Muhammad  bin  Sam  and  was  for  three  years  QadT  of  Nagaur.1 2 3  He  is  the  author  of  a 

number  of  books  including  ‘Ishqiyya,  Law  a  ’ih,  Tawaliu  ’sh-Shumus,  etc.  He  lies  buried 
in  Mehrauli.  The  year  of  his  death  is  differently  given  as  605,  643,  672,  678  or  695 
Hijra.  Of  these,  695  Hijra  is  stated  to  be  given  in  the  inscription  on  his  grave  the  text 

-y 

of  which  is  quoted  by  the  author  of  Miftahu  ’t-Tawarikh  ;  this  is  not  correct.  According 

to  this  inscription,  recording  the  construction  of  this  tomb  in  A.H.  974  (1566-67  A.D.) 
and  published  by  the  writer  of  these  lines  in  a  previous  issue  of  this  journal,  the  QadT 

had  died  in  the  night  of  Monday,  1 1th  Ramadan  641  (22  February  1244  A.D.).4 

Inscription  No.VI  from  Bilara 

The  sixth  inscription  of  the  group  is  reported  to  occur  above  the  inner  face  of  the 
western  arch  of  main  chhatrl  (cenotaph)  of  the  Jodhpur  rulers,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tank  at 


1.  See  C.A.  Storey,  Persian  Literature  A  Bio-Bibliographical  Survey ,  Section  I  (London,  1927),  pp.5-6 
where  and  in  a  subsequent  section  (p.  1 1 92)  references  to  works  containing  his  biographical 
notices  are  quoted. 

2.  Storey,  op.cit.,  p.5,  n.1-6,  n.l  and  1 192. 

3.  T.W.  Beale,  Miftahu  ’t-Tawarikh  (1897),  p.73.  Storey,  op.cit.,  p.  1 192,  also  quotes  it,  but  he  does  not 
take  note  of  Beale’s  statement  in  the  following  sentence  that  the  chronogrammatic  phrase  in  the 
fragment  quoted  in  Mukhbiru  ’ l-Auliya ,  yields  the  year  672  A.H. 

4.  EIAPS,  1968,  pp. 36-40,  pl.Xc.  There  the  question  of  the  date  of  his  death  is  discussed  at  length  and 
determined. 
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Banganga,  which  is  about  3  kilometres  from  Bilara,1  a  tahsil  headquarters  in  the  Jodhpur 
district.2 

From  the  photograph,  it  appears  that  it  was  decided  to  have  the  Nagari  version 
carved  above  the  Persian  version  contrary  to  the  general  practice  wherein  Persian,  the 
court-language  was  accorded  primary  position  in  bilingual  records  throughout  the 
country  including  Rajasthan.  The  reason  may  be  the  provenance  and  purport  of  the 
record.  But  the  rather  curious  and  unusual  aspect  of  the  epigraph  is  this:  The  Persian 
counterpart,  as  it  occurs  in  a  regular  frame  below  the  Nagari  version,  omitted  the  name 
of  the  reigning  Mughal  emperor  Shah  Jahan.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  noticed  or 
met  with  an  objection  from  some  quarter  and  it  was  decided  to  include  it.  But  there 
being  no  space  for  it,  the  name  and  titles  of  the  court  and  the  year  and  month  preceded 
by  the  Islamic  First  Creed  were  inscribed  in  the  middle  of  the  slab,  over  the  Nagari  text, 
the  entire  First  Creed  in  the  middle  of  the  first  line,  and  one  word  or  so  in  each  of  the 
following  seven  lines.  Why  and  under  what  circumstances  this  happened,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  addition  is  in  the  same  hand  as  that  of  the  main  Persian 
inscription. 

This  is,  as  it  would  appear  in  the  present  state,  a  usually  executed  bilingual 
epigraphy  comprising  two  versions,  one  in  local  dialect  incised  on  the  stone  in  Nagari 
characters  and  other  executed  in  relief  in  Persian  language.  A  look  at  the  plate  (No.  IV 
(a)  of  this  inscription  will  show  that  the  Persian  text  is  curiously  accommodated  on 
the  slab.  It  starts  in  the  middle  of  the  tablet  dividing  so  to  say  the  Nagari  text  into  two 
parts.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  in  the  absence  of  a  completely  read  text  of  the  Nagari 
record  if  the  Persian  text  in  this  portion  has  been  superengraved  on  the  Nagari  letters 
in  this  part.  But  if  it  is  found  that  the  Nagari  version  is  continuous  without  any  word 
or  words  missing  in  between  in  the  middle  of  its  each  of  its  8-line  text,  it  would  mean 
that  the  epigraph  has  been  designed  like  this  only.  However,  a  careful  examination  of 
the  Nagari  text  would  provide  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  problem. 

As  compared  to  those  in  the  Nagari  version,  the  letters  of  the  Persian  one  seem 
to  have  lost  their  sharpness  with  the  result  that  the  complete  exact  purport  of  the  record 
is  not  clear.  It  seems  to  refer  to  the  construction  of  the  tomb  ( maqbara )  -  by  which 
evidently  the  chhatri  in  question  is  intended  -  by  one  Choudharl  (name  etc.  illegible) 


1.  AREp.,  198 1-82,  No. C, 168. 

2.  Under  the  erstwhile  Jodhpur  state,  it  was  the  headquarters  of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  For  an 
account  and  history  of  the  Bilara  town,  see  B.D.  Agarwal,  ed.  Rajasthan  District  Gazetteer,  Jodhpur 
(Jaipur,  1979),  pp.503-05.  No  mention  of  the  chhatrls  in  question  is  made  there  under  Bilara. 
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under  the  orders  of  Maharaja  Rao  Jaswant  Singh  and  at  the  instance  of  Cho.  Lakhml 
Das.1 2  It  also  mentions  an  amount  of  Rs. 2501  (Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  one)  as 
having  been  spent,  but  on  which  structure,  whether  the  chhatrT  itself  or  some  other 
edifice  it  is  not  clear;  it  further  states  that  a  sum  of  Rs.  1501  (One  thousand  five  hundred 
and  one)  was  spent  on  the  Ganga  stream  ( chashma ).  It  mentions  the  names  of  the 
stone-carver  (i.e.  mason)  Lad  Muhammad  and  the  supervisor  Duda.  It  also  seems  to 

record  one  more  name  which  reads  like  Vltha  son  of  Darka,  but  in  what  connection,  it  is 
not  clear.  The  epigraph  ends  with  the  name  of  the  scribe  ‘Arif  Muhammad,  preceded 
by  a  partly  illegible  Persian  couplet,  which  seems  to  state  that  good  name  is  of  use  to  a 
person  even  after  his  death. 

A  complete  reading  of  the  Nagan  text  which  as  usual  appears  to  be  detailed  is 
bound  to  furnish  not  only  definite,  but  also  additional  information. 

The  calligraphy  of  the  Persian  text  is  ordinary  to  fair  Nasta'liq.  However,  the 
execution  suffers  from  a  couple  of  mistakes  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  their  proper  place. 

The  reading  of  the  Persian  version  is  as  under  : 

TEXT 
Plate  111(b) 

JjjoJj  <Ul  (  Vl)  ^  (l) 

(r) 

(r) 

♦*  • 

(r) 

jIcJ  l£  (a) 

(l) 


1 .  Here  Cho.  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Choudhary. 

2.  The  word  Sahib  has  been  left  out  here  and  the  words  have  been  omitted  between  alif  and  nun  of 
QiranJ. 
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O) 

f/ol  (a) 

-  & b i^y* l (i is/'fjjk’  0) 

. ij t [S/iZ ^  - (j>A ] 

&>!*♦! 

tfjbtJ'.  1A-J  t/i  bmJ'i  l)  <,/  f  (!♦) 

. i*  evy  [  ^ j  7t  [yy  ?  &>  b;  ] 

J*Jj\ijJs*j{jtf'j>j>\, . 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

TRANSLATION 

(1)  There  is  no  god  but  Allah.  Muhammad  is  the  Prophet  of  Allah. 

(2)  ShahShiha- 

(3)  Bu’d-DTn 

(4)  [Sahib]  Qiran  [-i-Tha]nI  Shah 

(5)  Jahan  Bad- 

(6)  Shah  GhazT. 

(7)  Year  (A.H.)  1049, 

(8)  Month  of  Muharram. 

(9)  On  the  date,  1st  of  the  month  of  Muharram,  day  Thursday  (24  April 

1639)  under  the  orders  of  Maharaj  Raja  Jaswant  Singh  (and)  at  the  instance  of 
Cho(udhary?)  LakhmT  Das,  constructed  the  tomb  ( maqbara ),  ChoudharT 

. rupees  2501  were  spent  (on  . )  and  on  (?) 

Ganga  spring  ( chashma )  \  rupees  1501. 

(10)  The  stone-carver  (sangtarash)  is  Lad  Muhammad  and  Duda  is  the 
supervisor  ( karfarma );  VTtha  son  of  Darka  (Dwarka  ?)  (Verse:)  After  the  death,  good 
name  will  remain  (lit.  be  of  use)  in  the  world. 


1 .  This  is  evidently  the  mistake  of  the  writer  and  not  the  engraver. 
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Only  .  will  be  in  one’s  embrace  (i.e. 

possession).  The  writer  is  the  creature  ‘Arif  Muhammad. 

The  Nagarl  version,  according  to  the  Chief  Epigraphist,  Archaeological  Survey 
of  India,  Mysore,  appears  to  record  the  construction  of  a  chhatrl  on  Vikrama  1694, 
Vai’sakha  su.3,  by  Chodhary  Lish(kh)amIdasajT  at  the  cost  of  Rs.  1501,  another  chhatrl 
also  on  the  Vikrama  1695,  Phalguna  ba.l,  Thursday  (7  February  1639  A.D.)  by 
Chodhari  GoidajT  (Govindjl)  and  others  at  the  cost  of  Rs.2501.  It  also  mentions 
Silavata-Lakama  (sic.)  obviously  connected  with  the  above  construction.  It  was  written 
on  Vikrama  1696,  Ashadha‘su.9.1 2 

Among  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  Persian  epigraph,  Maharaj  Raja  Jaswant 
Singh  is  too  well-known  to  need  any  detailed  notice.  A  younger  son  by  a  favourite  wife 
of  Maharaja  Gaj  Singh,  the  Rathod  Chief  of  Jodhpur,  he  succeeded  his  father  who  had 
died  according  to  Persian  sources  on  2nd  Muharram  A.H.  1048  (6th  May  1638  A.D.),3 

superseding  his  elder  brother  Amar  Singh.4 

The  name  of  the  official  or  person  through  whom  the  Maharaja  had  ordered  the 
construction  of  the  chhatrl  is  spelt  in  the  Persian  text  clearly  as  Cho.  Lakhml  Das, 
which  is  rather  unusual  though  this  type  of  abbreviations  are  commonly  used  in 
Sanskritic  records  of  India.  In  the  Nagarl  version  this  name  seems  to  read  as 
Likhamldasjl.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  word  Cho.  is  written  by  the  scribe  as  an 
abbreviation  of  Choudhary.  In  other  words  this  person,  very  likely  an  official,  is 
Choudhary  Lak[h]ml-Das.  The  Persian  text  does  not  specify  the  post  Lakhml  Das  held 
under  the  Maharaja.  He  may  have  been  a  minister  or  at  least  an  official  of  note.  Local 
sources  of  the  history  of  Jodhpur  state  which  is  not  available  to  me  at  the  time  of 
writing  these  lines,  may  perhaps  throw  more  light. 

It  would  be  futile  to  look  for  the  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  record,  namely 
the  stone-carver  Lad  Muhammad,  the  supervisor  Duda  and  the  scribe  ‘Arif  Muhammad 


1 .  This  may  refer  to  the  Banganga  tank. 

According  to  the  Chief  Epigraphist’s  report  on  the  Nagarl  version,  quoted  in  the  following  lines, 
this  amount  was  also  spent  on  a  chhatrl. 

2.  AREp.,  1981-82,  No.B-560.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  record  of  which  the  impression  is  fairly  clear  has  not 
been  completely  and  correctly  read.  The  Silavat’s  name  is  not  Lakama  as  deciphered  but  Lad  Maha 
(mad),  i.e.  Lad  Muhammad. 

3.  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  op.cit..  vol.I,p.571. 

4.  For  an  account  of  Maharaja  Jaswant  Singh,  see  ibid, pp. 754-56,  where  in  notes  further  sources  are  also 
quoted. 


PLATE  IV 


(a)  Inscription  from  Hindaun,  p.  21 


(b)  Inscription  from  Ban  Khatu,  p.  23 
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as  well  as  one  Vitha  son  of  Darka  (Dwarka)  who  are  known  from  the  epigraph  under 
study  only. 

Inscription  No. VII  from  Hindaun 

The  slab  bearing  the  seventh  inscription  of  the  present  study  is  lying  loose  on  a 
grave-platform,  situated  in  the  Tahsil-office  compound  at  Hindaun  in  the  Sawai 
Madhopur  district  of  Rajasthan.1 2  Hindaun  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  some 
importance  as  is  indicated  by  a  few  monuments,  as  also  quite  a  few  inscriptions  to  be 
found  there,  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  1 4  century  and  pertaining  to  the  time  of 
the  Tughluq  kings  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq  Shah  and  FIruz  Shah,  Auhadls  of  Bayana, 

and  the  Mughal  emperors  Babur,  Jahangir,  Shah  Jahan  and  Aurangzeb,  mentioning 
amirs  and  officials. 

The  inscriptional  tablet  measuring  40  by  45  cm.  contains  a  record  of  seven  lines 
beginning  with  Basmala,  followed  by  the  text  proper,  mentioning  the  construction  of  a 
well  and  setting  up  of  the  tablet  ( bijak )  by  Sayyid  Qasim  son  of  Sayyid  ‘Uthman.  It  was 
written  on  the  19th  of  the  month  of  Muharram  (A.H.)  1050  (1  May  1640  A.D.). 

The  language  of  the  epigraph  is  Persian,  and  style  of  writing  fair  Nasta  ‘liq.  The 
text  is  incised  on  the  tablet  instead  of  being  written  in  raised  letters  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  Persian- Arabic  inscriptions  of  India. 

The  text  reads  as  under  : 

TEXT 
Plate  IV(a) 

Alii  (0 

(r) 

(f") 

i^/ 1  ij  Jit  3  (f) 

jlSid&vJ&sUdir  (&) 

j> fd  O) 

i^f (^) 


1.  AREp.,  1955-56,  No.  D,  160;  PMRJ,  No.  150. 

2.  For  these  see,  PMRI,  Nos.  242-57. 
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TRANSLATION 

(1)  In  the  name  of  Allah  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful. 

(2)  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor,  the  asylum  of  caliphate, 

(3)  Shihabu’d-Dln  Muhammad  Shah 

(4)  Jahan  Badshah  GhazI,  this 

(5)  Well  was  constructed  and  the  inscriptional  tablet  ( bijak )  set  up 

(6)  By  Sayyid  Qasim  son  of  Sayyid  ‘Uthman.  Written 

(7)  On  the  date  19th  of  the  month  of  Muharram  (A.H.)  1050  (1  May  1640  A.D.). 

As  to  the  identify  of  Sayyid  Qasim  son  of  Sayyid  ‘Uthman  mentioned  in  the 
epigraph,  he  is  different  from  his  more  renowned  namesake  Sayyid  Qasim  Barha  who 
was  the  son  of  Sayyid  Mahmud.  From  the  title  khilafat-panah  (asylum  of  caliphate) 

used  for  the  emperor  in  the  inscription,  it  is  a  reasonable  guess  that  it  was  set  up  by 
some  one  holding  some  official  position.  One  Sayyid  Qasim,  without  the  father’s  name 
finds  mention  in  the  'AlamgTr  Nama’  as  the  governor  of  the  Allahabad  fort  in  1068 
(1658  A.D.),  who  had  ultimately  at  the  behest  of  Prince  Dara  Shikuh  joined  Shuja 
against  Prince  Aurangzeb’s  army  but  ultimately  surrendered  the  fort  to  the  latter’s 
nominee  Khan  Dauran  (II).  He  then  came  and  paid  obeisance  to  Aurangzeb  in 
Rajasthan  on  the  11  Jumada  II  1068  at  Toda  in  Rajasthan  when  the  latter  was 
proceeding  to  Punjab  against  Dara  Shikoh  and  received  a  mansab  of  3,000  and  title  of 

Shihamat  Khan.1 2  Not  unlikely,  he  might  be  Sayyid  Qasim  of  our  inscription,  which  in 
that  case  would  provide  a  valuable  piece  of  information  about  his  early  career,  namely 
that  in  Shah  Jahan’ s  reign,  he  was  posted  in  Hindaun  in  some  official  capacity  and  had 
constructed  a  well  there  in  the  given  year. 

Inscription  No. VIII  from  Bari  Khatu 

This  epigraph  occurs  over  the  central  mihrab  of  Qalandari  (one-wall)  mosque, 

situated  to  the  north-north  east  of  the  tomb  of  Samman  Shah  at  Bari  Khatu  in  the  Jael 
tahsil  of  Nagaur  district.  Bari  Khatu  is  an  old  historical  place,  and  fairly  good  number 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  inscriptions  from  this  place  have  come  to  light,  which  range  in 


1.  Muhammad  Kazim,  ‘ AlamgTr  Nama  (Calcutta,  1 868), pp. 303,307;  W.E.  Begley  and  Z.A.  Desai, 
History  of  Shah  Jahan,  part  IV  (forthcoming),  See  Index. 

2.  AREp. ,  1 966-67,  No.D,204;  PMIR,  No.  1 1 7. 
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their  dates  from  A.H.  599  (1203  A.D.)  to  A.H.  1211  (1796-97  A.D.)  and  cover  about  all 
periods  of  medieval  Indian  history,  providing  sufficient  historical  information.1 2  It  is 
one  of  the  three  places  in  Rajasthan,  the  other  two  being  Ajmer  and  Kaman  (in 
Bharatpur  district),  which  possesses  one  of  the  earliest  four  mosques  extant  on  the 

'y 

Indian  soil  dating  back  to  the  Mamluk  period. 

The  inscription  under  notice  comprises  six  line  of  writing  engraved  in  relief  on  a 
slab  measuring  about  65  by  26  cm.,  which  is  slightly  damaged;  as  a  result,  a  few  of  its 
letters  have  flaked  off  or  lost  sharpness  of  shape,  and  the  name  of  the  town  to  which  the 
writer  belonged  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out.  The  first  two  and  part  of  the  third 
line  of  the  text  contain  Basmala,  a  famous  Arabic  saying  about  the  world  being  the 
cultivated  field  for  the  next  world  and  the  Second  Creed  of  Islam.  The  remaining 
portion  assigns  the  construction  of  the  mosque  to  one  Janshah  son  of  Adam  son  of 
Jumeshah,  of  the  Chauhan  community.  It  was  inscribed  on  the  1 5th  of  Ramadan  A.H. 

1051  (28th  December  1641  A.D.)  by  QadI  ‘Abdu'r-Rahlm  son  of  QadI  Tmad,  a  resident 
of  Palanpur  (?). 

The  style  of  writing  is  ordinary  Nasta  ‘liq,  bordering  on  crudeness. 

The  text  reads  as  follows  : 

TEXT 
Plate  I  V  (b) 

SjiwIAl  *£-\jyA  LuaJl  <LSl  (0 

aJ  V  All)  Nl(lif)<Ai  N  (r) 

(r) 

.  (1) 


1.  For  these  see,  PMIR,  Nos.  85-132  and  TLWI,  under  Bari  Khatu,  where  further  information  about 
their  publication  will  be  found. 

2.  Ziaud-Din  A,  Desai,  Indo-Islamic  Architecture  (New  Delhi,  1986),  p.5. 
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TRANSLATION 

(1)  In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful.  The  world  is  a 
sown-field  for  the  next  world. 

(2)  I  bear  witness  that  there  is  no  god  but  Allah  the  one,  He  has  no  partner. 
And  I  bear  witness  that  Muhammad  is 

(3)  His  creature  and  his  Prophet.  In  the  reign  of  Shihabu’d-Dln  Muhammad  (?) 
Sahib  Qiran-i- 

(4)  [ThanI  Shah]  Jahan  Badshah  GhazT,  the  edifice  of  the  mosque,  Janshah  son 
of  Adam  son  of  Jumeshah,  of  the  Chauhan  community  ( qaum ), 

(5)  Constructed.  Written  on  the  date,  15th  of  the  blessed  month  of  Ramadan 

year  (A.H.)  1051  (26th  December  1641  A.D.). 

(6)  ...  writing  of  QadI  ‘Abdu’r-Rahlm  son  of  QadI  ‘Imad,  inhabitant  of  the 

town  of  Palanpur  (?). 

The  builder’s  name  is  inscribed  as  Janshah,  which  could  as  well  have  been 
Chanshah,  a  name  presently  more  in  vogue  among  the  faqirs.  This  as  well  as  the  name 
of  the  builder’s  grandfather  Jumeshah  -  with  the  suffix  “Shah”  -  are  common  name 
among  the  rural  faqir  community  in  Gujarat  (and  perhaps  Rajasthan).  This  community 
worked  also  as  caretakers  of  graveyards,  takiyas,  etc.  and  used  to  lead  a  life  without 
luxury,  show  and  pomp  remaining  contented  what  they  were  getting  from  the  kings  or 
local  officials  as  a  subsistence  allowance.  We  get  ample  evidences  from  the  documents 
and  farmans  in  which  such  caretakers  were  appointed  for  this  purpose.  They  should  not 
be  taken  as  mere  beggers. 

The  builder’s  community-name  Chauhan  indicates  that  he  belonged  to  a  family 
of  Rajput  converts  to  Islam.  Neither  the  builder  Janshah  (or  Chanshah)  nor  the  scribe 
QadI  ‘Abdu'r-Rahlm  who  is  stated  to  have  belonged  to  Palanpur  (if  the  place-name  is 

correctly  read),  a  capital  of  the  erstwhile  Palanpur  state  and  now  a  district  headquarters 
of  the  Banaskantha  district  bordering  Rajasthan  on  the  south,  is  known  to  us.  Their 
names  like  most  of  their  ilk  in  this  study  are  known  through  this  record  only. 

Inscription  No.  IX  from  Nagaur 

In  the  Kanheri  Julahon-kl-Masjid  situated  near  the  Dargah  of  ‘Alau'd-‘A1I 
BapjT,  within  and  towards  the  north  of  the  Delhi  Gate  of  the  city  of  Nagaur  are 
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preserved  at  least  four  inscriptional  tablets  retrieved  from  the  city-wall  \  through  the 
concern  for  antiquarian  relics  and  historical  objects  evinced  by  PIrzada  RahmatuTlah 

Raunaq  SulaimanI,  whose  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Persian  inscriptions  of  Nagaur 
and  its  environs  was  unrivalled  in  this  part  of  the  country.1 2  One  of  these  bears  the 
inscription  under  study.3 

Owing  to  neglect,  vandal  and  exposure  to  adverse  elements  of  nature,  the 
tablet  has  been  considerably  affected,  with  the  result  that  its  four  comers,  more 
particularly  the  left  ones,  are  broken  and  the  letters  of  the  writing  thereon  which  is 
Nasta  ‘liq  of  a  fairly  high  order,  have  lost  sharpness  of  outline. 

The  tablet  bearing  the  inscription  is  of  modest  size  measuring  25  by  22  cm. 
and  contains  a  record  of  six  lines  in  Persian,  which  refers  to  the  construction  of  a 
mosque  in  front  of  (i.e.  outside)  the  Delhi  Gate  in  1055  A.H.  (1645-46  A.D.),  during 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Shihabu’d-Dln  Sahib  Qiran-i-ThanT  Shah  Jahan  by  one  Muhabbat 

Darwlsh.  It  was  written  by  Mulla  ‘Abdul-Hafiz,  who  worked  as  the  Mu’adhdhin 

(Caller-to-prayers)  in  the  Jami‘  Mosque  inside  the  fort  (i.e.  citadel)  of  Nagaur. 

The  epigraph  has  been  deciphered  as  under: 

TEXT 
Plate  V(a) 

(r) 

(&) 

jf i  £/  b’  ("0 


1.  For  these,  see  AREp.,  1965-66,  Nos.  D,  352-55;  PMIR,  Nos.  389,434,439  and  440.  One  of  these 
belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Khanzada  rulers  and  one  to  that  of  Shah  Jahan  and  two  to  that  of 
Aurangzeb.  The  Khanzada  inscription  has  been  published  in  EIAPS,  1970,  p.38. 

2.  The  PIrzada  passed  away  only  recently,  some  time  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  1997. 

3.  AREp.,  1965-66,  D,  No.353;  PMIR,  No.434. 
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TRANSLATION 

(1)  Constructed  this  mosque,  by  the  grace  of  Allah  the  Exalted,  in  the  reign  of 
[the  greatest]  emperor 

(2)  And  the  magnificent  and  respected  Khaqan,  Sultan  Shihabu’d-Dln  Sahib 
Qir[an]-i- 

(3)  Than!  Shah  Jahan  Badshah  GhazI,  may  Allah  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and 
last  for  ever  his  government, 

(4)  Muhabbat  Darwlsh,  in  front  of  the  Delhi  Gate.  Year  one  thousand 

(5)  Five  and  fifty  (A.H.  1055=1645-46  A.D.)  This  was  written  by  Mulla 
‘Abdu’l  Hafiz  the  Mu’adhdhin  of  the  Masjid-i- 

(6)  Jami‘  (Jami‘  mosque)  inside  the  fort  (i.e.  citadel)  of  Nagaur. 

Nothing  is  known  about  Muhabbat  Darwlsh  who  may  have  belonged  to  some 
order  of  Darwlshes.  Likewise,  the  scribe  of  the  inscription  Mulla  ‘AbduT-Hafiz  is  also 
an  obscure  figure.  He  worked  according  to  the  inscription  as  the  Mu’adhdhin  of  the 
Jami‘  mosque  inside  the  citadel.  At  present  only  one  mosque  of  not  much  architectural 
pretension  is  found  in  the  citadel.  An  inscription  on  its  mihrab  assigns  its  construction 

to  Nawwab  Mahabat  Khan  Khan  Khanan  in  A.H.  1040  (1630-31  A.D.).1  It  is  difficult  to 
say  if  this  is  the  Jami‘  mosque  in  which  the  five-time  calls  to  prayers  were  given  by 
Mulla  ‘AbduT-Hafiz. 

It  is  likely  that  there  was  another  mosque  of  some  architectural  merit  built  by 
Mahabat  Khan,  which  might  have  been  one  of  the  many  edifices  in  the  citadel  and 
within  the  city-wall  of  Nagaur  demolished  by  Raja  Bakht  Singh  2  and  its  inscriptional 
tablet,  might  have  been  fixed  on  the  present  mosque.  In  any  case,  the  Mulla  appears  to 
have  acquired  some  training  in  calligraphy  also  as  is  indicated  by  the  pleasing  Nasta  ‘llq 
penmanship  of  the  record  under  study.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  text  of  the  inscription 
also  seems  to  have  been  composed  by  a  man  of  fairly  good  knowledge  of  Arabic  and 
Persian.  Unlike  quite  a  few  of  the  epigraphs,  this  brief  record  furnishes  a  specimen  of 
correct  language. 

The  chaste  language  and  precision  in  executing  the  tablet  in  Nasta  ‘llq  style  also 
hints  at  getting  the  work  done  from  elsewhere. 


1.  PMIR,  No.429. 

2.  Cunningham,  ASIR,  XXIII  (Calcutta  1 887),  p.63. 


PLATE  V 


(a)  Inscription  from  Jami‘  Masjid,  Fort,  Nagaur,  p.  25 


(b)  Inscription  from  Kota,  p.  27 
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Inscription  No.  X  from  Kota 


The  slab  bearing  this  epigraph  is  reported  to  have  been  fixed  in  the  mihrab  of  a 

mosque  near  KaithunT  Pol  in  Kota,  a  district  headquarters  of  Rajasthan.1 

The  inscription  is  in  Persian  verse,  comprising  two  couplets,  a  hemistich  to  a 
line,  preceded  by  the  mention  of  Allah  by  an  attribute  Huwa  “He  [is  One]”  and 
followed  by  the  (Hijra)  year  given  in  figure  in  the  sixth  line  and  the  Vikram  Samvata  in 
figure  in  Nagari  in  the  seventh. 

It  states  that  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan,  “this  fine  rauda  (lit.  garden)  like  the 
gardens  of  bounty”  was  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan  (lit.  the  king  of  the 
world)  by  Sayyid  Hakim  in  the  year  A.H.  1053  (1643-44  A.D.).  The  date  is  given  both 
in  figure  1053  and  in  the  chronogram  Say  :  “the  master  of  the  charitable  deed  is  Sayyid 
Hakim ”,  which  however  yields  1063  instead  of  1053  given  in  figure,  which  latter 
corresponds  to  V.S.  1700  given  in  Nagari  figures.  This  is  rather  unusual,  since  there  is 
no  indication  of  any  ta  ‘miya  or  takhraja  intended  for  getting  the  correct  year. 

The  text,  incised  on  the  stone,  is  inscribed  in  ordinary  Nasta  ‘liq  and  has  been 
read  as  under  : 


TEXT 
Plate  V(b) 


yt  (0 


i*ar  (i) 

U) 


1.  AREp.,  1983-84,  No.  C,  128.  For  the  history  of  the  Kota  state  and  the  city,  see  M.  Savitri  Gupta, 
Rajasthan  District  Gazetteers,  Kota  (Jaipur,  1982),  pp.24-49  and  pp.505-07. 
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TRANSLATION 


(1)  He  is  (One)! 

(2)  Was  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan  (lit.  the  king  of  the  world), 

(3)  A  fine  rauda  like  the  gardens  of  bounty. 

(4)  When  I  asked  its  date  from  Reason,  it  said, 

(5)  “Say  :  The  master  of  a  good  deed  is  Sayyid  Hakim". 

(6)  (Year  A.H.)  1053  (1643-44  A.D.). 

(7)  (V.S.)  1700  (1643  March  12  to  1644  February  28). 

The  above  text  is  ambiguous  about  the  object  of  construction.  If  the  inscription 
is  in  situ,  then  the  charitable  deed  credited  to  Sayyid  Hakim  would  be  the  mosque  on 
which  it  appears.  As  it  is,  the  word  rauda  literary  meaning  a  garden,  indicated  in 

popular  parlance  a  tomb  around  which  usually  a  garden  was  also  laid  out  and  therefore, 
it  could  also  mean  that  Sayyid  Hakim  had  built  a  tomb.  But  if  taken  in  its  literal 
meaning,  it  would  mean  that  a  garden  was  laid  out  by  Sayyid  Hakim,  obviously  for 
public  use.  Normally,  the  word  khair  is  used  for  some  work  of  public  utility. 

About  Sayyid  Hakim,  no  information  is  available.  It  has  been  pointed  out  above 
that  the  numerical  value  of  the  chronogrammatic  phrase  comes  to  1063  which  is  more 
than  the  required  1053  given  in  figure  by  10. 

Inscription  No.  XI  from  Makrana 

The  tablet  bearing  the  eleventh  inscription  of  this  study  measures  43  by  26  cm. 
and  is  reported  to  be  lying  loose  in  the  Teliyon-kl-Masjid  at  Makrana,  a  place  famous 
for  its  marble  quarries,  in  the  Parbatsar  tahsll  of  Nagaur  district.1  Nothing  is  known 
about  its  original  findspot,  but  from  its  text,  it  is  clear  that  it  originally  belonged  to  a 
mosque  only.  It  is  inscribed  in  relief  with  a  text  of  eight  lines.  The  historical  part  is  in 
Persian  while  the  religious  text  in  Arabic  comprises  the  Second  and  First  Creeds  of 
Islam  and  two  sayings  of  the  Holy  Prophet,  one  of  them  appearing  frequently  in  mosque 
inscriptions. 


1.  AREp.,  1975-76,No.D,  191. 

For  a  history,  remains  and  inscriptions  of  this  place,  see  ibid.,  1962-63,  Nos.  D, 236-39;  ibid.,  1969- 
70,  Nos.  D,  168-69;  P MIR, 327-334;  K.K  Sehgal,  ed.  Rajasthan  District  Gazetteers,  Nagaur  (Jaipur 
1975),  pp.53-54. 
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The  epigraph  states  that  this  mosque  was  constructed  in  the  reign  of  the  sultan 
of  sultans  the  sultan  of  the  time  and  khaqan  of  the  age  Abu'z-Zafar  u'd-Dunya  wa'd-DIn 
(sic)  Sultan  Muhammad  Shihabu'd-DIn  Sahib  Qiran-i-ThanI  Shah  Jahan  Badshah  GhazI 
by  Shaikh  Chand  son  of  Shah  Muhammad  in  the  month  of  Rabf  II  A.H.  1053  (June- 
July  1643  A.D.)r 

The  execution  of  the  epigraph  which  is  inscribed  in  ordinary  to  crudish 
Nasta  ‘liq  also  lacks  neatness  and  suffers  from  a  few  orthographical  and  grammatical 
mistakes,  as  has  been  indicated  in  the  text  quoted  below: 

The  text  reads  as  under  : 

TEXT 
Plate  VI (a) 


Aii[|  I'Vl  All  N  ^1  Alii  ( I ) 

[aL1|]  Ail  S'  Ai^4_uJj^*  a  '  \  fdl  ] ^j|  Ai  ^  ^  ) 

"Ac-L-u  LljuJl  ^  1  ‘"j  Alix.  Alii  ^i.wn  ^xiil  jls  Alii  (|jl50  jJjj-o^Jl  (t) 

(ilO  l$-U.>  la  (llD 

Ai  ^1L*j  All  I  1  I  3  ^Laiil  Al.lc-  <ic.Ua  (f0 

■U^til  I .-jJ-JU-uj 


♦ 

O) 
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TRANSLATION 

(1)  In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful.  I  bear  witness  that 
there  is  no  god  but  Allah  the  one; 

(2)  He  has  no  partner  and  I  bear  witness  that  Muhammad  is  His  creature  and 
His  prophet.  There  is  no  god  but  Allah,  Muhammad 

(3)  Is  the  Prophet  of  Allah.  The  Prophet,  may  Allah’s  salutations  and  peace  be 
upon  him,  says,  “The  world  is  just  a  moment.  Use  it  in 

(4)  Devotion”.  Said  (the  Prophet),  may  peace  be  upon  him,  “He  who  builds  a 
mosque,  the  Exalted  Allah  builds  for  him  70  palaces  in  Paradise 

(5)  On  the  day  of  Resurrection”.  This  mosque  was  built  through  the  grace  of 
the  Exalted  Allah,  during  the  reign  of  the  sultan  of  the  sultans,  Sultan 

(6)  Of  the  time  and  monarch  of  the  age  Abu'l-Muzaffar  (Lit.  father  of  victory 
i.e.  victorious)  in  the  world  and  the  religion  Sultan  Muhammad  Shihabu'd-DTn 

(7)  Sahib  Qiran-i-ThanI,  Shah  Jahan  Badshah  GhazT,  may  Allah  perpetuate  his 
kingdom  by  Shaikh  Chand  son  of  Shah  Muhammad 

(8)  (In)  the  month  of  RabT‘  II  (A.H.)  1053  (June-July  1643  A.D.). 

About  the  builder  Shaikh  Chand  son  of  Shah  Muhammad,  nothing  is  known.  It 

is  difficult  to  say  if  he  held  any  government  office.  The  titles  used  in  the  text  for  Shah 
Jahan  might  be  taken  to  indicate  something  to  that  effect.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
men  of  sorts  were  employed  at  this  place  of  marble  quarries  for  carting  the  commodity 
for  buildings  at  Agra  and  Delhi.  He  may  be  one  of  them.  Or  he  might  have  been  a  man 
of  local  importance. 


Inscription  No.  XII  from  Sir  Mathura 

This  epigraph  is  reported  to  have  come  from  the  Shahl  mosque,  in  Muhalla 
TelTpada,  Oopla  Bazar  at  Sir  Mathura,  an  old  town,  in  the  Baseri  tahsll  of  Bharatpur 
district.1  The  epigraphical  tablet  measuring  68  by  55  cm.  is  fixed  to  the  left  of  the 
central  mihrab  in  the  west  wall  of  the  mosque  and  contains  a  metrical  epigraph  in 


1.  AREp.,  1978-79,  No.  C,  169. 
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Persian  comprising  eight  couplets.  The  quality  of  verse  is  quite  mediocre,  and  the 
composer  of  the  text  appears  to  have  had  just  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Persian 
language.  For  example  in  line  five  he  uses  the  word  tarbiyat  (training,  patronage) 
evidently  for  tarmlm  (repairs),  but  this  could  perhaps  be  an  engraver’s  mistake;  likewise, 
sha  ’iq  in  line  six  is  used  very  probably  for  la  ’iq.  As  a  result,  it  is  difficult  to  translate  the 
text  in  a  few  places  accurately,  though  of  course  the  sense  is  quite  clear. 

The  engraving  in  relief  of  the  letters  is  also  careless.  The  style  of  writing  is 
slightly  better  than  in  that  of,  say,  the  previous  two  records.  The  last  line,  probably  an 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  tablet  has  been  built  up  in  the  wall  has  not  come  out  in 
the  impression  and  is  therefore  illegible;  it  might  contain  the  name  of  the  scribe  or  the 
supervisor. 

The  first  four  verses  of  the  inscription  state  that  “at  the  time  of  the  reign  of 
emperor  Shah  Jahan,  the  houseborn  devoted  servant  BaqT  Khan  received  fief  (here); 
there  was  (here)  a  mosque  which  needed  repairs  ( tarbiyat  in  the  text  meaning 
‘patronage’,  but  evidently  marammat,  ‘repairs’  is  inteded);  but  it  was  beyond 
description.  He  carried  out  necessary  (the  text  has  sha’iq,  meaning  ‘fond  of  but 
probably  la'iq  meaning  ‘worthy’  is  meant)  repairs  in  this  place.”  The  first  hemistich  of 
the  next  verse  (five  in  line  4)  is  unclear;  the  first  word  is  written  clearly  here  as  ‘Mir’ 
followed  by  the  word  ‘sidq’,  this  mir-i-sidq  could  be  bahr-i-sidq  (or  tasadduq ).  The 

idea  perhaps  is  that  it  was  done  “for  the  merit  of’  (his  brother  Sadiq).  “And  it  became 
fit  for  the  prayers  of  the  worshippers.”  The  text  also  mentions  KunjbiharT  and 
Purkhottam  (i.e.  Purshottam)  the  ‘ amils  (agents)  and  Yar  Beg,  the  kotM’dl  who  (latter) 
looked  after  the  completion  of  the  work  (i.e.  who  was  the  overall  supervisor  of  the 
work). 

The  first  word  in  the  first  hemistich  of  the  eighth  verse  in  the  ninth  line  could 
not  be  deciphered;  it  looks  like  qa'il  i.e.  the  composer  (of  the  verses);  also  the  place  of 
which  he  was  resident  ( sakin )  reads  like  Samratha  which  very  probably  stands  for  Sir 
Mathura.  The  date  given  in  words  is  fifty  six  and  one  thousand  more  (1056  A.H.  = 
1646  A.D.).  The  last  line  the  portion  being  either  damaged  or  due  to  the  position  of  the 
tablet,  the  text  has  not  come  out  well  in  the  impression  seems  to  contain  the  day  and  the 
month  1st  RabT‘  II  and  a  few  more  words  which  cannot  be  made  out  except  perhaps 
Ishaq. 

In  short,  the  epigraph  records  the  repairs  carried  out  to  the  mosque  by  BaqT 
Khan,  the  fief-holder  and  a  house-bom  servant  of  the  emperor  for  the  merit  of  his 
brother  Sadiq  on  1st  Rabl‘  II  A.H.  1056  (7  May  1646  A.D.). 
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The  text  reads  as  under: 

TEXT 
Plate  VI(b) 
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TRANSLATION 


(1)  God  is  Great ! 

(2)  By  the  graces  of  the  Glorified  God,  the  period  is  (that)  of  the  emperor  Shah 

Jahan, 

(3)  May  Allah  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  government.  In  all  the  four  sides  (of 
the  world),  (the  fame  of)  his  majesty  has  reached  (i.e.  spread). 
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(4)  The  house-bom  (khanazad)  1  devoted  servant  {murid)  Baqi  Khan  received 
fief  (here)  by  way  of  (royal)  beneficence. 

(5)  There  was  (here)  a  mosque  worth  looking  after  (perhaps,  requiring  repairs  is 
meant);  its  account  was  beyond  description. 

(6)  Mir  Sidq,  his  sincere  brother,  repaired  it  as  per  his  wish  2 3. 

(7)  It  came  up  for  the  offerers  of  prayers.  The  mosque  is  the  house  of  God. 

(8)  The  Agent  is  Kunj(b)iharl  and  also  one  Purkhottam  (Purshottam)  by  name. 
Yar  Baig  the  kotwal  was  (put)  on  (seeing  to  its)  completion. 

(9)  (The  composer  ?)  is  a  resident  of  Samratha  [Sirmathra  ?].  The  year  (of 
constmction)  is  fifty  and  six  and  thousand  more. 

(10)  First  of  Rabl‘  II . Ishaq . 

The  date  thus  is  1  Rabf  II  1056  (7  May  1646  A.D.). 

It  is  a  pity  that  due  to  various  factors  including  perhaps  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  impression,  this  very  important  inscription  cannot  be  made  to  yield  the  complete 
and  exact  information  it  was  set  up  to  convey.  Nevertheless,  whatever  could  be  made 
out  is  also  quite  important  furnishing  useful  information. 

Baqi  Khan  mentioned  in  the  record  is  perhaps  identical  with  Baqi  Baig  Chela 
Qalmaq  who  was  one  of  the  trusted  slaves  of  Shah  Jahan  and  was  much  liked  by  him. 
By  dint  of  his  devoted  service  and  zeal,  he  was  favoured  with  honours  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  7  regnal  year,  until  26  Rajab  1043  (26  January,  1634),  he  held  a  rank  of 
700/500  which  he  had  held  in  the  6  regnal  year  and  on  the  said  date,  under  lunar 
weighing  ceremony  honours,  he  was  granted  a  rank  with  an  increase  of  300/100  of 
1000/600  and  the  title  of  Baqi  Khan.  In  the  9th  regnal  year,  on  18th  Jumada  II  1045  (29 
November  1635),  alongwith  Makramat  Khan  and  Ishaq  Baig  Yazdl,  he  was  sent  to  trace 

and  unearth  the  treasures  and  other  articles  of  Raja  BTr  Singh  Bundela  in  the  forest,  near 
Datia  and  JhansI  fort,  and  he  returned  alongwith  the  said  officers;  they  presented  28 
lac  rupees  worth  of  treasures  in  the  royal  preserve  on  5  Rajab  on  Sunday  2  Rabf  II 
1047  (23  August,  1637  A.D.),  he  was  granted  a  robe  of  honour,  a  standard  1045 


1.  The  mansabdars  or  amirs  used  to  mention  themselves  as  fidwi  (loyal  servant),  murid  (devoted 
servant),  and  khanazad ,  literally  meaning  ‘bom  in  the  house’  that  is  to  say  bom  when  his  father  was 
in  royal  service,  in  other  words,  a  hereditary  servant. 

2.  This  is  what  the  text  as  it  is  found  on  the  stone  can  be  made  to  yield  the  meaning  of.  Personally  I 
think,  as  stated  above,  what  is  meant  is  that  Baqi  repaired  it  for  the  merit  of  his  brother  Sadiq. 

3.  Shah  Nawaz  Khan.  op.cit.,\ ol.  I,  pp. 380-81  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  his  career.  More  details  of  his 
career  as  gleaned  from  contemporary  historical  works  follow. 
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(15  December  1635).  In  the  10th  regnal  year  under  Lunar  weighing  ceremony  honours, 
an  elephant  and  a  mansab,  by  an  increase  of  1,000/1,000  of  2,000/2,000  was  granted  to 

him  and  made  Faujdar  of  Islamabad  Jathara  in  the  territory  of  the  Bundela.  On  8 
Jumada  II  1048  (17  October  1638),  he  was  sent  from  the  court  a  robe  of  honour  and  a 
kettledrum  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  chasing  the  Bundela  miscreants  in  that 
region.1 2 

But  since  the  Bundelas  under  Champat  had  raised  to  chiefship  PrithT  Raj,  a 
minor  son  of  the  late  chief  and  had  become  more  powerful,  the  emperor  recalled  ‘Abd 
ullah  Khan  Bahadur  FTruz  Jang,  from  Patna  and  on  about  16  Sha‘ban  1048  (20  February 
1639)  granted  him  fief  of  Islamabad- Jathra  (where  obviously  BaqT  Khan  continued  as 
Faujdar,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Bundelas),  and  put  him  under 
over  all  charge  of  dealing  with  the  Bundela  menace.  In  the  following  months,  BaqT 
Khan  pursued  the  Bundelas  and  succeeded  in  capturing  PrithT  Raj  alive. 

In  the  17th  regnal  year,  on  18  Ramadan  1053  (30  November  1643),  he  was 

appointed,  in  recognition  of  his  trustworthiness,  as  the  Darogha  (Superintendent)  of  the 
Ghusl  Khana  or  Daulat  Khana-i-Khas ,  which  was  held  along  with  other  charge  by 
‘Allama  Sa‘dullah  Khan.  In  the  18th  regnal  year,  on  Wednesday  26  Dhu'l-Qa'da  1054 
(24  January  1644),  he  was  made  Commandant  of  the  Akbarabad  fort. 

In  the  19th  regnal  year,  on  or  about  26th  Rabf  II  1056  (1 1  June  1646),  he  was 
made  to  share  the  charge  of  the  commandantship  of  the  Akbarabad  fort  with  PrithvT  Raj 
Rathod,  on  the  latter’s  transfer  from  the  commandantship  of  Daulatabad  fort.  In  the 
20th  year,  on  8th  Shawwal  1056  (17  November  1646),  Girdhar  Das  Gaur  was  made  joint 
commandant  of  Agra  fort  with  BaqT  Khan. 

In  the  21st  regnal  year,  on  9  Dhu'l-i-Hiiia  1057  (8  January  1648),  BaqT  Khan 
accompanied  by  other  officials  of  the  capital  city  went  to  RahTmpur  to  receive  the 
emperor  on  his  return  to  the  capital.  In  the  24th  year,  on  19th  Jumada  II  1060  (19  June 
1650),  BaqT  Khan  was  replaced  by  Sadat  Khan  brother  of  Islam  Khan  as  the 
Commandant  of  the  fort  of  Agra.  Later,  on  12  RaW  I  1061  (5th  March  1651),  when  the 
emperor  was  in  Shahabad  in  Ambala  district  of  Punjab,  on  his  way  to  Lahore,  BaqT 
Khan  received  permission  to  return  to  his  fief  the  name  of  which  the  contemporary 
historian  Muhammad  Warith  does  not  specifically  mention,  but  which  is  evidently  the 
one  mentioned  in  the  inscription. 


1 .  Jathara  in  Tikamgarh  district  of  Madhya  Pradesh. 

2.  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  op. c/Y.,I,pp.342,389,428-29,533;vol.II,pp.71,533. 
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Sometime  after  this,  on  29th  Safar  1062  (10  February  1652),  he  came  to  the  capital  along 
with  Nayabat  Khan  where  the  latter  brought  the  treasure  from  Agra  under  royal  orders 
and  paid  obeisance.  He  seems  to  have  been  called  to  active  service  in  the  Qandahar 
campaign  first  under  ‘AllamI  Sa‘dullah  ;  he  is  found  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Centre 
along  with  the  ‘AllamI  as  per  the  deployment  planned  in  advance  by  the  emperor 
himself.  At  the  time  of  departure,  on  16th  Rabfl  1062  (6  February  1652),  he  was 
granted  a  robe  of  honour  and  a  horse  with  a  silver  saddle.  On  his  return,  in  the  26th 
regnal  year,  on  20th  Dhu'l-Qa‘da  1062  (23  October  1652),  he  along  with  Islam  QulT 
Darogha  of  the  Elephants  received  orders  to  retrieve  camp  equipment  from  the  Ravi,  on 
his  way  back  from  Lahore  to  the  capital.  Then  again,  he  was  sent  to  the  Qandahar 
expedition  under  Prince  Dara  Shikuh  under  royal  orders  issued  on  24  Safar  1063  (24 
January  1653)  and  on  the  day  of  departure,  received  a  robe  of  honour  and  a  horse  with  a 
silver  saddle.  During  the  siege  of  Qandahar,  he  was  assigned  to  guard  the  wall  near  the 
trench  of  Raja  Badan  Singh  on  the  road  by  which  men  coming  from  Bust  to  Qandahar 
would  enter  the  fort. 

On  his  return  from  the  prince’s  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Qandahar,  Baqi  Khan 
seems  to  have  again  returned  to  his  fief  Bari,  where  he  died  —  the  news  of  his  death 
reached  Shah  Jahan  on  26  Jumada  I,  1064  (14  April  1654).1 2 

According  to  the  contemporary  Shaikh  Farid  Bhakkarl  who  calls  him  BaqI  Baig, 
he  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  kotwal  of  Lahore  and  was  attached  to  Baba 
Tnayatu’llah,  a  favourite  servant  of  Nawwab  Asaf  Jah  (Yamlnu'd-Daula)  and  did  not 
have  any  independent  power  or  authority.  He  had  therefore  had  this  saja‘-  seal-legend 
engraved  on  his  ring:  “kar  ba-‘inayatast  baqi  bahana,  meaning  the  work  is  ‘Inayat's; 
the  rest  (Baqi)  is  just  a  pretence  i.e.  only  in  name”. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  account  of  Shah  Jahan’s  chroniclers  that 
none  of  them  specify  his  fief  or  mention  the  time  of  its  grant  to  Baqi  Khan  except  when 
stating  that  he  died  in  his  fief  Bari.  That  Bari  was  Baqi  Khan’s  fief  is  also  corroborated 
by  our  epigraph.  Its  fmdspot  Sir  Mathura  stated  in  the  epigraph  to  be  in  fief  of  Baqi 


1.  This  account  has  been  gleaned  from  contemporary  historical  works  like  ‘Abdu'l-HamTd  Lahorts 
Badshah  Nama,  its  continuation  by  Muhammad  Warith,  etc.  A  comprehensive  history  of  Shah 
Jahan  from  his  birth  to  death,  in  the  words  of  his  contemporary  court  historians  is  under  compilation 
in  five  parts.  It  is  almost  ready  under  the  title  The  History  of  Shah  Jahan ,  ed.  W.E.  Begley  and  Z.A.  Desai. 

The  above  account  occurs  in  this  History  in  II,  342,428-29,533;  III,  71,85,122- 
23,227,265,329,393 ;  IV, 30, 1 44, 1 64, 1 96,200,203-4,228-235,237,25 1 ,287, etc. 

2.  Shaikh  Farid  Bhakkarl,  op.cit .,  p.380.  As  almost  usual,  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  op.cit.,  p.381,  quotes 
this  without  mentioning  his  source,  the  dhakhira  of  Shaikh  Farid’s  work  Dhakhiratu 'l-Khawanin. 
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Khan  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  30  kilometres  to  the  south-west  of  Ban.1 

Inscription  No.  XIII  from  Barambad 

This  bilingual  inscription  is  from  Barambad  in  the  Bay  ana  TahsTl  of  Bharatpur 
district  and  is  incised  on  a  tablet  measuring  34  by  40  cm.  which  is  fixed  into  a  well 
locally  called  Mughal  Baoll. 2 

Barambad  or  Brahmbad,  which  is  stated  to  be  a  corrupted  form  of  Ibrahlmabad 
is  located  on  the  Bayana-Rupbas  road  approximately  5  kilometres  to  the  east  of  Bayana. 
Mr.  Rajeev  Bargoti  of  the  Centre  of  Advanced  Study  in  History,  Aligarh  Muslim 
University,  Aligarh,  who  has  made  an  exclusive  survey  of  the  place  in  connection  with 
his  research  on  the  development  of  the  township  of  Bayana  from  the  beginning  of 
Sultanate  (sic)  down  to  the  end  of  17th  century  and  was  engaged  for  some  time  in 
documenting  the  surviving  architectural  remains  of  the  Mughal  period  at  Bayana,  while 
taking  note  of  Maryam  Zamanfs  Baoll  (step-well)  at  Brahmbad,  omits  to  take  notice  of 
this  Mughal  Baoll.3  Mr.  Bargoti  seems  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  Persian  inscriptions 
listed  in  the  Annual  Report  on  Indian  Epigraphy  1972-73. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Jahangir  had  on  his  return  from  Gujarat 
encamped  at  a  stage  called  Barah  on  Sunday  16th  of  Dai  of  the  13th  regnal  year  (19 
Muharram  1028  or  6  January  1619).  In  the  printed  text  of  his  Memoirs,  where  he 

mentions  his  halt  at  this  place,  it  is  spelt  ‘Barah’.4  Beveridge  in  a  note  on  this  word 
states  that  it  must  be  Barmadh  Mata  mentioned  by  Beale  in  his  article  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  August  1873,  p.159.  He  also  quotes  the 
famous  traveller  William  Finch  speak  of  a  place  called  Menhapur  near  Bayana,  where 
there  was  a  garden  made  by  the  Queen-Mother  (i.e.  Maryam  ZamanI).  Jahangir  also 
states  that  Barah  (modern  Barambad)  lay  in  pargana  Jausat  (Chausat).  Jahangir  also 
mentions  his  visit  to  the  step-well  constructed  by  his  mother  which  he  found  to  be  a 
grand  building  and  had  been  exceedingly  well  constructed.  He  also  ascertained  from 
the  officials  its  cost  which  was  Rupees  20,000.  5 


1.  Sir  Muttra  as  spelt  in  Survey  of  India  School  Atlas  map  of  Rajasthan  is  not  spotted  in  AME,  loc.cit. 

2.  AREp.,  1972-73;  D,  No.  83  of  PMIR,  No. 82.  For  other  Persian  inscriptions  from  the  place  including 
the  Maryam  ZamanI’ s  Baoll,  see  ibid. 

3.  Proceedings  of  the  Indian  History  Congress,  42nd  Session,  New  Delhi,  1 99  l-92(Delhi,  1992),  p.465. 

4.  T uzuk-i-J ahanglrJ,  ed.  Syed  Ahmad  (GhazTpur,  1863  A.D.,  1280  H.),  p.  258;  ibid.  (Kanpur,  no  date), 

p.260;  ibid.,  Eng.tr.  A. Rogers  and  H.Beveridge  (Delhi  Reprint  1989),  p.64;  ibid.,  Urdu  tr.  Lahore, 
1970,  p.76. 

5.  Rogers  and  Beveridge,  op.cit.,  p.64  and  note. 
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The  epigraph  seems  to  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  vandal  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  partition  of  the  country  during  which  the  erstwhile  Bharatpur  state  was  one  of  the 
worst  affected  areas.  As  a  result,  the  letters  have  been  chiselled  off.  Nevertheless, 


sufficient  part  of  the  inscription  could  be  made  out-which  is  perhaps  possible  because 
the  letters  were  incised  and  not  executed  in  relief  to  enable  us  to  have  an  idea  of  its 


contents.  Referring  itself  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor,  it  records  the  construction  of  the 

iL 

well  on  1 1  Jumada  II  A.H.  1058  (22  June  1648).  It  also  contains  the  name  of  Ghulam 
Husain  son  of  Muhammad  Faid  (?)  SlstanT;  a  couple  of  words  preceding  his  name  are 

illegible.  These  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  part  played  by  him  in  the  construction. 
Nagan  version  is  reported  by  the  Chief  Epigraphist,  Archaeological  Survey  of  India, 
Mysore,  to  be  badly  damaged.  The  impressions  are  also  not  good.  The  style  of  writing 
appears  to  have  been  fairly  good  Nasta  ‘liq. 

The  text  reads  as  under: 


TEXT 


Plate  VII(a) 


0) 


.  (f') 


.  (r) 

(a) 

TRANSLATION 


( 1 )  In  the  days  of  the  accession  (to  the  throne)  of  His  Majesty  Sahib 

(2)  Oiran-i-ThanI  Shah  Jahan  Badshah  GhazI 

(3)  [Through  the  efforts  of?]  Ghulam  Husain1 2  son  of  Muhammad  Faid3 

(4)  . SlstanT,  this  well 


1 .  Above  this  also  there  are  traces  of  some  writing  which  is  illegible. 

2.  This  could  be  read  as  Hasan  also. 

3 .  See  the  preceding  note. 
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(5)  was  constructed,  on  the  date  1 1  Jumld  II  (A.H.)  1 058  (22  June  1648  A.D.). 

Nothing  is  known  about  Ghulam  Husain  mentioned  in  the  record.  Very 
probably,  he  was  a  local  official. 

Inscription  No.  XIV  from  Makrana 

This  epigraph  comes  from  Makrana.1  The  inscriptional  tablet  measuring  50  by  30  cm.  is 
fixed  into  the  western  wall  of  a  step-well  in  a  locality  known  after  it  as  Muhalla  Baon. 2 

Comprising  three  lines  of  writing  in  Persian  prose,  preceded  by  the  heading 
Allahu  Akbar  (God  is  Great),  the  text  comprises  a  notice  put  up  by  Mirza  ‘AIT  Baig 
prohibiting  the  low  caste  people  from  drawing  water  from  the  ba’i  (step-well)  along 
with  other  high  caste  men  iashrafari).  It  further  states  that  if,  God  forbid,  a  Muslim 
allowed  it,  he  would  be  an  unbeliever  and  if  a  Hindu  (did  it),  the  torture  of  Chattii  (or 
Chuttu  or  Chittii  (?)  would  be  his  lot.  It  also  states  that  (the  notice  was  put  up)  on 
Friday  the  1st  Ramadan  of  the  25th  regnal  year  corresponding  to  1061  Hijra  year  (8 

August  1651  A.D.),  through  Mirza  ‘AIT  Baig. 

The  style  of  writing  is  fairly  good  Nasta  ‘liq  in  relief.  The  text  however  has  been 
composed  by  some  one  not  well  conversant  with  Persian  language. 

The  text  has  been  read  as  under: 


TEXT 
Plate  Vllfb) 

/lii  (i) 

j/ 1 l /(J£  (  Y ) 


1 .  For  inscriptions  from  Makrana,  see  no.  XI  on  page  34  above. 

2.  AREp.,  1962-63,  No.  D,  239;  PM1R,  No.327. 


PLATE  VII 


(a)  Inscription  from  Barambad,  p.  37 


(b)  Inscription  from  a  well  at  Makrana,  p.  38 
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TRANSLATION 


(1)  God  is  Great. 

(2)  Since  the  low-caste  people  ( mardum-i-kamina )  used  to  draw  water  (lit.  fill 
water),  from  this  ba’T  (step-well),  together  with  the  men  of  the  elite  community 
( ashrafan ) 1  (it  was  not  proper;  hence  this)  has  been  forbidden. 

(3)  God  forbid,  if  a  Muslim  allows  this  (to  be  done),  he  is  an  unbeliever  and  if 
(he  is  a)  Hindu,  the  torture  (‘adhab )  of  Chittu  (or  Chattu  or  Chatu)  2  be  upon  him,  i.e. 
his  lot. 

(4)  On  the  date  1st  of  the  blessed  Ramadan,  day  Friday,  year  25  of  auspicious 

accession,  corresponding  to  the  year  1061  HijrT  (8  August  1651  A.D.)  (under)  the 
Superintendence  of  Mlrza  ‘All  Baig  (this  was  put  up). 

The  epigraph  furnishes  an  example  of  the  class  prejudice  that  prevailed  more  or 
less  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  in  particular  in  Rajasthan.  Apparently  this  was  done 
by  Mlrza  ‘All  Baig  who  appears  to  have  been  a  local  official,  perhaps  Kotwal,  more 
under  local  pressure  than  as  an  overall  government  policy.  The  Mlrza  does  not  find 
mention  in  historical  works  of  this  period. 

Inscription  No.  XV  from  Gunaoti 

The  tablet  bearing  this  bilingual  inscription  measuring  26  by  70  cm.  is  fixed  in 
the  western  wall  of  a  well,  known  as  Pahad  Kunwa  after  the  name  of  its  builder,  at 
Gunaoti,  near  Makrana  in  the  Parbatsar  tahsil  of  Nagaur  district. 

This  important  epigraph  records  the  excavation  and  construction  of  a  well  and 
population  of  a  village  through  the  kindness  of  God  and  efforts  of  Pahad  Khan  in  the 
locality  containing  mines  ( kanat )  at  Kolha  DungarT  (Hills).  This  obviously  refers  to  the 
mines  of  famous  Makrana  white  marble  stone  used  in  Shah  Jahan’ s  buildings  at  Delhi 
and  Agra  including  the  Taj  Mahal.  Kolha  Dungarl  (or  Kola  Dungri,  spotted  on  the 
Survey  of  India  map  at  26  0  55  ’  N  74  °40  ’  E)  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  and 
six  kilometres  respectively  to  the  south-west  of  Makrana  and  Gunaoti.  This  took  place 
in  the  25  regnal  year  of  Shah  Jahan  corresponding  to  A.  H.  1061  (1  Jumada  II  to  30 


1 .  Ashraf  itself  is  a  plural. 

2.  The  word  inscribed  on  the  stone  is  can  be  pronounced  in  various  ways.  Its  meaning  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain. 

3.  AREp.,  1962-63,  Nos.  B,  890,  D,236;  PMIR,  NO. 328.  Other  inscriptions  from  the  place  are  also 
listed  there. 
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Dhi'l-Hijja  1061  or  12  May  to  3  December  1651  A. D.). 

The  Nagari  version  is  incised  on  stone  to  the  left  of  the  Persian  record  in  nine 
lines.  Dated  Bhadrapada  11,  V.S.  1708,  it  is  in  the  local  dialect.  According  to  the 
Chief  Epigraphist,  Mysore,  “The  beginning  of  each  line  in  the  first  part  is  missing  and 
the  second  part  is  damaged.  Seems  to  mention  Sahljahaja  (i.e.  Shah  Jahan),  in  line  3. 
Probably  records  the  construction  of  the  well.”  From  the  plate,  the  Nagari  version 
appears  to  be  fairly  legible  and  could  have  been  deciphered  in  full.  If  read  properly  and 
completely,  it  may  furnish  some  more  details.  1 

Its  language  is  Persian  and  the  style  of  writing  fairly  good  Nasta  ‘liq  in  relief. 

The  text  has  been  read  as  under  : 


TEXT 

Plate  VIII (a) 


c (0 

(r) 

N.  (fO 


TRANSLATION 


(1)  Allah  is  Great. 

(2)  In  the  year  25  corresponding  to  year  (A.H.)  1061  (12  May  -  December  1651 
A.D.)  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan 


1 .  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer  of  these  lines  that  the  Sanskritic  inscriptions  from  parts  other 

than  South  India  are  cursorily  dealt  with  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Epigraphist  after  the -retirement 
of  Dr.  D.C.  Sircar.  The  main  reason  is  that  no  non-South  Indian  Sanskritist  with  a  background  of 
history,  etc.  of  other  parts  of  the  country  is  prepared  to  serve  in  South  India,  due  to  domestic 
reasons,  mainly,  food  and  children’s  education.  During  my  tenure  as  Director  (Epigraphy),  I  made 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  rectify  this  great  drawback. 
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(3)  Badshah  Ghazi  Sahib  Qiran-i-ThanI,  situated 

(4)  In  the  quarries  (mines)  of  Kolha  DongrI,  the  well  and  the  village  was  built 
and  founded 

(5)  By  the  grace  of  the  Exalted  Allah  and  efforts  of  Pahad  Khan. 

Pahad  Khan  mentioned  in  the  inscription  seems  to  be  indentical  with  Pahad  Khan 
NuhanT  who  first  finds  mention  in  the  contemporary  historical  works  in  the  events  of 
A.H.  1055  (1645  A.D.).  In  that  year  which  was  the  19th  regnal  year  of  the  emperor,  on 
the  death  of  Sayyid  Khan  Jahan,  the  famous  eminent  amir  of  Shah  Jahan  (see  Inscription 
No. II),  he  was  one  of  his  thirty  select  retainers  to  be  taken  to  imperial  service  on  2nd 
Sha'ban  1055(1 1  December  1645)  and  received  a  rank  of  500  dhat  and  300  sawdr.  Later 

in  the  same  year,  on  the  last  day  of  Dhi'l-Hijja  1055  (16  February  1646),  he  was  drafted 
for  the  Mughal  expedition  sent  against  Nadhr  Muhammad  Khan  of  Balkh  and 

Badakhshan  and  as  per  the  emperor’s  order  of  deployment  of  the  army,  he  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  Vanguard  while  on  way  to  Balkh.  In  the  next  regnal  year,  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign,  when  some  mansabdars  were  appointed  by  Madam’ 1-Maham  Sa‘dullah 

Khan,  the  leader  of  the  said  expedition,  to  be  in  charge  of  some  places,  Pahad  Khan  was 
given  the  charge  of  Darra-Ghaz  on  about  8  Rajab  1056  (20  August  1646).  After  his 
return,  on  about  9  Sha‘ban  1056  (20  September  1646)  he  was  given  increase  in  mansab, 

according  to  the  court  historian  ‘Abdu’l-Hamid  Lahori,  author  of  the  Badshah  Nama, 
who  however  does  not  specify  the  amount  of  the  mansab. 

In  the  22nd  regnal  year,  on  18th  Muharram  1059  (1  February  1649  A.D.),  to  be 

exact,  he  formed  part  of  the  contingent  sent  under  Prince  Aurangzeb  and  Sa‘dullah  Khan 
to  wrest  Qandahar  from  its  Safavid  governor  and  was  placed  in  the  left  Flank  ( Tarh )  of 

the  army.  He  was  present  in  the  contingent  of  Rustam  Khan  which  faced  the  Safavid 
force  on  the  bank  of  Arghandab  in  the  regnal  year  23,  on  12  Sha‘ban  1059  (21  August 
1649).  In  the  25th  regnal  year,  on  16  Rabf  I  1062  (26  February  1652),  he  was  placed  in 
the  right  Flank  by  Sa‘dullah  Khan.  He  was  also  sent  on  active  service  in  the  26  regnal 
year,  under  orders  issued  on  24  Safar  1063  (24  January  1653).  In  the  regnal  year  28,  on  2 
Dhu’l-Qa‘da  1064  (14  September  1654  A.D.),  he  was  in  the  army  sent  under  command  of 
Sa‘du’llah  Khan  to  demolish  the  unauthorized  fortifications  of  Chittorgarh  fort.  In  the 
regnal  year  28,  on  or  about  26  Safar  1065  (26  December  1654),  he  was  attached  to 
Khalllu’llah  Khan  who  was  sent  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  the  Raja  of  Srinagar  in  the 
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northern  hills  of  Garhwal  region.  That  he  was  a  mansabdar  of  sufficient  importance  is 

indicated  by  the  fact  that  KhallluTlah  Khan  left  him  in  charge  of  a  newly  established 
blockade  at  Bahadurpur  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jamuna  in  the  Dun  region  when  he 
proceeded  further  on  9  Jumada  I  1065  (7  March  1655). 

Nothing  further  is  known  about  him  from  the  contemporary  records.  The 
epigraph  under  notice  and  two  more  studied  in  this  article  (Nos.  XVI  and  XVIII)  dated 
A.H.  1062  (1651-52  A.D.),  and  1064  (1654  A.D.)  respectively  provide  the  important 
information  that  Pahad  Khan  either  had  his  fief  in  the  Makrana  region  or  was  posted  there 
in  some  capacity.  They  also  show  how  much  Pahad  Khan  cared  to  alleviate  the 
difficulties  of  the  local  populace,  which  throughout  western  Rajasthan  suffered  from 
scanty  rains  and  hence  water  difficulty. 

Surprisingly,  the  place  of  the  (marble)  mines  Kolha  Dungarl  of  the  inscription  - 
Kola  Dungarl  of  the  Survey  of  India  map  mentioned  above  -  has  not  been  spotted  in  the 
Atlas  of  the  Mughal  Empire ,  Map  6A  and  6B,  27+  and  74+,  where  only  Makrana  and 
the  sign  Q  for  quarries  occur  respectively. 

Inscription  No.  XVI  from  Bari  Khatu 

This  inscription,  also  mentioning  Pahad  Khan  of  the  previous  inscription  and 
dated  in  the  same  regnal  year  25  corresponding  to  the  later  part  of  the  Hijra  year  1062 
(1  Muharram  to  30  Jumada  I  1062  /  4  December  1651-29  April  1652  A.D.)  is  to  be 

found  at  Bari  Khatu.  The  epigraphical  tablet,  measuring  50  by  40  cm.  is  built  up  into  a 
wall  to  the  west  of  the  tomb  proper  of  the  saint  Samman  Shah.  1  About  the  saint, 
hagiographical  works  are  totally  silent,  but  another  inscription  on  the  same  tomb, 
recording  the  construction  of  the  tomb  in  A.H.  802  (1399-1400  A.D.),  states  that  the 
saint  had  died  in  A.H.  648  (1250-51  A.D.). 2 

The  epigraph  states  that  in  the  regnal  year  25  corresponding  to  A.H.  1062 
(1651-52  A.D.),  the  pinnacle  of  the  dome  of  the  illumined  tomb  of  His  Holiness  Shah 
Samman  was  provided  through  the  grace  of  God  by  Pahad  Khan.  3 

The  language  of  the  record  is  Persian  and  the  style  of  writing  is  quite  good 
Nasta  ‘liq  in  relief,  which  despite  the  fact  that  the  letters  have  lost  their  sharpness  due  to 
weathering  of  the  stone  is  quite  pleasing. 


1.  AREp.,  1958-59,  No.D,  178;  PMIR,  No.  120. 

2.  AREp.,  1958-59,  No.D,  177;  PMIR,  No.105. 

3.  In  AREp.  and  PMIR,  the  inscription  is  reported  to  refer  to  the  construction  of  the  dome  of  the  saint’s 
tomb. 


PLATE  VIII 


V-. 

'JiS-j’L. ,  (£.'■>  i  iU'-'  ' 


1/ 

r  • _ 


(b)  Inscription  from  the  tomb  of  Shah  Samman  at  Bari  Khatu,  p.  43 
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The  text  reads  as  under: 

TEXT 

Plate  VIII(b) 

/iJrn  (0 

(r) 

(r) 

TRANSLATION 


(1)  Allah  is  Great. 

(2)  In  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan  Badshah  Sahib-Qiran-i-ThanI 

(3)  In  the  (regnal)  year  25  corresponding  to  the  year  (A.H.)  1062  (4  December 
1651-29  April  1652)  ,  the  pinnacle  ( kalash )  of  the  dome  of 

(4)  The  illumed  tomb  of  the  asylum  of  magnificence,  His  Holiness  Shah 
Samman 

(5)  Was  provided  (lit.  got  ready)  through  the  grace  of  the  exalted  Allah  and 
service  of  Pahad  Khan. 

Pahad  Khan’s  career  has  been  detailed  above. 

Inscription  No.  XVII  from  Barambad 

This  inscription  is  from  a  ruined  mosque  in  a  field  near  the  Mughal  BaolT,  at 
Barambad,  in  Bayana  TahsTl  of  Bharatpur  district.1 2  It  comprises  in  the  main  three  lines 
of  writing  in  Persian  including  the  First  Creed  in  Arabic  and  assigns  the  construction  of 
a  mosque  to  the  servant  of  the  court  Hasan  Baig  in  A.H.  1063  (1652-53)  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jahan. 


1 .  The  regnal  year  25  started  on  the  1 sl  Jumada  II  A.H.  1061  and  ended  on  the  last  day  of  Jumada  I  A.H. 
1062. 

2.  AREp.,  1972-73,  No.  D  84. 
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The  writing  is  slightly  damaged.  The  script  is  fairish  Nasta'hq  except  that  of 
the  First  Creed  which  shows  distinct  traces  of  Naskh. 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  as  follows  : 


TEXT 
Plate  IX(a) 


Alii  Alil^'l  Ail  V  ) 

(r) 


i*ir  ^  (a) 


TRANSLATION 


(1)  Allah  is  Great. 

(2)  There  is  no  god  but  Allah.  Muhammad  is  the  Prophet  of  Allah. 

(3)  In  the  days  of  the  reign  (lit.  accession  to  the  throne)  of  the  emperor  Shah 
Jahan  Badshah, 

(4)  The  servant  of  the  court  Hasan  Baig  constructed  this  mosque. 

(5)  Year  (A.H.)  1063  (1652-53  A.D.). 

Hasan  Baig  is  mentioned  in  the  text  as  the  servant  of  the  court  that  is  to  say  an 
official,  but  what  post  he  held  is  not  specified  therein.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  him  with 
any  certainty,  with  three  persons  bearing  this  name,  mentioned  in  contemporary 
historical  works,  namely  Hasan  Baig,  Hasan  Baig  Turkman  and  Hasan  Baig  Khan.1 
Hasan  Baig  of  our  inscription  is  evidently  some  one  other  than  the  last-mentioned  as  he 
did  not  hold  the  title  Khan.  He  may  also  be  different  from  Hasan  Baig  Turkman 
Qawachl  of  the  ruler  of  Iran  who  had  deserted  his  master  at  Qandahar  and  entered 
Mughal  service  in  the  22nd  regnal  year  in  A.H.  1058  (1648  A.D.).  The  third  Hasan  Baig 


1.  See  Begley  and  Desai,  op.cit.,  Index  under  Hasan  Baig. 
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(a)  Inscription  from  a  mosque  at  Barambad,  p.  44 


(b)  Inscription  from  Gunaoti  (Makrana),  p.  45 
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finds  mention  in  the  events  of  the  regnal  year  26.  He  was  granted  a  horse  and  asked  on 
1 1  Sha‘ban  1062  (1  July  1652  A.D.)  to  escort  the  imperial  treasure  from  Ghaznln  to  the 
court,  when  the  Mughal  army  was  returning  from  Qandahar  after  lifting  the  siege.  If  at 
all,  he  may  be  identical  with  Hasan  Baig  of  the  inscription  under  notice. 

Inscription  No.  XVIII  from  Gunaoti  (Makrana) 

This  is  one  more  inscription  of  Pahad  Khan.  The  tablet  on  which  it  is  engraved 
in  Nasta  ‘llq  style  of  a  fairly  high  quality,  is  fixed  above  the  mihrab  of  the  mosque  near 

Pahad  Kunwa  at  Gunaoti.1  Two  more  inscriptions  of  this  place  are  included  in  this 
study  (Nos.  XV  and  XVI). 

The  epigraphical  tablet  seems  to  have  been  exposed  to  elements  of  nature  as  a 
result  of  which  the  writing  has  been  affected  and  the  letters  lost  a  little  of  their 
sharpness  of  relief  and  shape.  Nevertheless,  it  proclaims  itself  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a 
professional  calligrapher,  wellversed  in  Nasta'liq  penmanship;  unfortunately  he  does 
not  give  his  name. 

The  record  states  that  the  house  of  God  (i.e.  a  mosque)  and  a  well  and  a  village 
were  built  and  founded  through  the  generosity  of  the  exalted  Allah  and  through  the 

th 

efforts  and  will  of  Pahad  Khan  in  the  28  year  of  the  august  accession  corresponding  to 
1064  HijrT  (1  Jumada  II  -  29  Dhu'l-Hijja  1064  =  9  April  -  31  October  1654  A.D.). 

The  tablet  measures  26  by  70  cm.  and  the  text  reads  as  follows: 

TEXT 
Plate  IX (b) 


^  0) 

**  *+  ♦  w  w  4  t 

ijyZ 


1.  AREp.,  1962-63,  No.  D,  237;  PMIR,  No.  329. 
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TRANSLATION 


(1)  He  (is  Allah) 

(2)  The  house  of  God.  In  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan  Badshah  GhazT  —  a  mosque, 
a  well  and  a  village 

(3)  were  built  and  founded,  through  the  generosity  of  the  exalted  Allah  and 
efforts  of  Pahad  Khan  (in)  the  28th  year  of  the  august  accession,  corresponding  to  [1 
Jumada  11-30  Dhi'l-Hijja]  1064  HijrT  (October  31,  1654  A.D.). 

A  detailed  account  of  Pahad  Khan’s  career  has  already  been  given  above. 

Inscription  No.  XIX  from  Amarpur 

The  tablet  bearing  this  inscription  is  to  be  seen  on  the  central  mihrab  of  a  non¬ 
descript  modest  mosque  in  the  village  Amarpur  of  Nagaur  district,  situated  27  0  14  ’  latitude 
and  73  0  67  ’  longitude,  at  a  distance  of  hardly  five  six  kilometres  from  the  district 
headquarters.'  It  is  comparatively  quite  well  preserved  and  the  writing  is  quite  sharp  and 
without  any  sign  of  weathering. 

The  record  comprises  five  lines  of  writing  in  Pesian,  which  seems  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  one  not  familiar  with  the  art  of  good  writing.  That  this  was  his  first  attempt  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  he  started  the  first  line  on  the  given  size  of  the  slab  with  large¬ 
sized  letters,  but  realizing,  after  inscribing  three  words,  the  inadequacy  of  space  for  the 
somewhat  lengthy  text,  he  tried  to  adjust  the  same  by  adopting  smaller  size  for  the 
letters  of  the  remaining  portion. 

The  inscription  merely  records  the  construction  of  a  mosque  in  the  village 
DTnjawas  by  Muhammad  son  of  ‘Uthman  Chauhan  during  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Shihabu'd-DTn  Abu'l-Muzaffar  Muhammad  Sahib  Qiran-i-ThanI  Shah  Jahan  and  is 
dated  5th  of  Dhi'l-Hijja,  year  (Hijra)  1065  (26  September  1653  A.D.)  given  in  words. 

The  inscription  occupies  a  writing  space  of  45  by  30  cm.  and  the  style  of  writing 
is  Nasta'lJq  with  strong  Naskh-like  flourishes,  of  no  merit  at  all;  its  letters  are  also  of 
uneven  size  indicating  that  it  has  been  scribed  by  a  person  not  having  technical 
knowledge  of  calligraphy.  In  case  of  two  tablets  executed  in  fine  Nasta'lJq  style  we  have 
seen  the  excellence  of  penmanship. 


1.  AREp.,  1961-62,  No.  D,  239;  PMIR,  No.68. 
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The  text  reads  as  under: 

TEXT 
Plate  X  (a) 

-mf* is/  L/fcs  ( • ) 

(r) 


TRANSLATION 

(1)  This  mosque  was  constructed  in 

(2)  The  village  DTnjawas,  through  the  grace  of  the  Allah 

(3)  The  Exalted,  by  Muhammad  son  of  ‘Uthman  Chauhan  during  the  reign  of 

Abu'l 

(4)  Muzaffar  Sultan  Shihabu'd-DTn  Muhammad  Sahib  Qiran-i-ThanT  Shah 

Jahan 

(5)  Badshah  GhazT  on  the  5th  of  the  month  of  Dhi'l-Hijja,  year  (A.H.)  five  and 
sixty  and  one  thousand  (5  Dhi'l-Hijja  1065  =  26  September  1653  A.D.). 

This  inscription,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  does  not  provide  any  new 
information  about  any  aspect  of  local  histoy.  However,  its  importance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  preserved  the  name  of  an  old  locality  or  village  DTnjawas  in  which  the 
original  mosque  was  constructed.  No  notice  of  this  aspect  of  the  importance  of  this 
inscription  which  was  brought  to  light  as  early  as  in  1974  (when  the  epigraphical  report 
for  1968-69  in  which  it  was  listed  saw  the  light  of  the  day),  was  taken  until  1992,  when 
Dr.  G.S.  Khwaja  of  the  Office  of  the  Superintending  Epigraphist,  Nagpur,  read  a  paper 
entitled  “DTnjawas  -  A  Place  Name”  at  the  XIII  Session  of  the  Place-Names  Society  of 
India  held  in  that  year;  it  was  published  in  the  Society’s  Journal.1  Dr.  Khwaja  was  kind 


1.  Studies  in  Indian  Place  Names  (JPNS),  vol.  XIII,  pp.68-71. 
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enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  his  paper  through  Mr.  S.S.  Hussain,  Assistant 
Superintending  Epigraphist  (now  retired)  who  then  held  charge  of  the  Office  of  the 
Superintending  Epigraphist,  Nagpur,  but  being  busy  otherwise  I  had  stored  it  away  after 
perusal.  Another  copy  thereof  has  been  recently  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  M.  I.  QuddusI, 
Superintending  Epigraphist  while  providing  the  photograph,  reading,  etc.  of  the 
inscription  for  a  detailed  study  of  the  inscription  to  be  included  in  this  article  of 
inscriptions  of  Shah  Jahan  from  Rajasthan.1  This  made  me  take  a  close  look  at  and 
examine  Dr.  Khwaja’s  article  which  is  based  on  the  contents  of  the  inscription. 

Dr.  Khwaja’s  thesis  comprises  two  points:  Firstly,  that  the  village  Dlnjawas  was 
named  Amarpura  after  Rao  Amar  Singh  Rathor,  the  elder  son  of  Raja  Gaj  Singh  who 
was  superseded  in  the  rulership  clain  of  Jodhpur  by  his  younger  brother  Jaswant  Singh 
under  the  will  of  their  father.  However,  Amar  Singh  who  was  the  grandson  of  emperor 
Shah  Jahan’s  real  maternal  uncle  Raja  Suraj  Singh,  father  of  Gaj  Singh,  received  the 
title  Rao  and  the  fief  of  the  Nagaur  pargana  with  a  mansab  of  3,000  dhat  and  1,000 

sawar  in  the  11th  year  of  that  emperor’s  reign.2 3  But  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  the 

inscription  under  study  dated  1655  A.D.  was  set  up  more  than  a  decade  after  the  death 

of  Amar  Singh  in  1644,  Dr.  Khwaja  concluded  that  the  change  of  the  name  had 

occurred  not  at  the  behest  of  Amar  Singh,  but  he  considered  it  most  likely  that  it  was 

•> 

renamed  by  his  son  Rai  Singh  in  memory  of  his  father. 

However,  the  entire  question  of  renaming  rests  on  one  thing  which  has  been 
overlooked  by  Dr.  Khwaja.  That  is,  whether  the  inscriptional  tablet  is  in  situ  or  it 
belonged  to  any  place  other  than  Amarpur  or  to  another  mosque  in  that  village  itself. 
Dr.  Khwaja  missed  a  significant  remark  in  the  notice  of  this  inscription  in  the 


1 .  To  all  of  them  I  am  grateful. 

2.  Studies,  p.69,  quoting  G.H.  Jha,  Jodhpur  Rajya-ka  Itihas,  pt.  1,  p.4 1 0.  This  is  given  by  ‘Abdu’l- 
HamTd  LahorT,  Badshah  Nama,  vol.  II  (Calcutta,  1868),  p.97. 

3.  Dr.  Khwaja  ( Studies ,  op.cit., p.69)  quotes  the  instance  of  the  name  of  a  suburban  locality  Rao 
Rasapura,  named  after  Rao  Rai  Singh,  situated  near  Aurangabad,  Maharashtra,  where  Rao  Rai 
Singh,  stayed  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  The  analogy  is  not  clear  to  me.  Even  otherwise, 
Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  vol. II  (Text), p.236,  quoted  by  him  does  not  mention  his  stay  at  Aurangabad  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  That  Rao  Rasapura  was  named  after  him,  there  is  no  doubt.  It  may 
be  noted  that  Shah  Nawaz  Khan  does  not  mention  at  all  the  grant  of  Mewar  pargana  to  Amar 
Singh  or  Rai  Singh  as  stated  by  Dr.  Khwaja.  Therefore,  the  analogy  of  Rao  Rasapura  does  not  seem 
to  hold  good.  Then  again,  Dr.  Khwaja’s  statement,  as  it  reads,  only  refers  to  the  naming  of  a 
locality  -  newly  founded  or  old  that  is  not  specified  -  after  and  not  necessarily  by  him.  The  analogy 
would  have  held  good  if  an  old  locality  were  named  after  Amar  Singh  in  memory  by  his  son.  In 
short,  there  would  be  some  solid  basis  for  this  thesis. 


PLATE  X 


(a)  Inscription  from  Amarpur,  p.  47 


(b)  Inscription  from  Jami‘  Masjid  at  Merta  city,  p.  59 
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epigraphical  report.  It  was  specifically  stated  therein  that  provided  the  inscription  is  in 
situ,  it  would  mean  that  Amarpur  was  originally  called  Dlnjawas.  1 2  In  other  words,  the 
change  of  the  name  from  Dlnjawas  to  Amarpur  would  only  hold  good  if  it  is  known  for 
certain  that  the  tablet  belonged  to  the  place  now  known  as  Amarpur.  As  it  is,  we  have 
no  definite  information  on  this  particular  point.  Rather  circumstantial  evidence  there  is 
another  inscription  of  Aurangzeb’s  time  also  recording  the  construction  of  a  mosque 
built  up  in  the  wall  of  a  chamber  attached  to  this  mosque,  absence  of  any  building  of 
note  including  the  present  mosque  in  the  town,  etc.  would  support  a  contrary  view  that 
the  slab  may  not  originally  belong  to  its  present  place.  Thus,  it  would  not  be  correct  to 
assert  that  the  name  of  the  village  Dlnjawas  was  changed  to  Amarpura  after  the  name  of 
the  Rao  Amar  Singh  by  Rao  Rai  Singh  in  memory  of  his  father,  unless  some  weighty 
evidence  is  found. 

Rather,  it  would  be  correct  to  make  a  plausible  guess  namely  that  a  village 
Dlnjawas  which  is  not  traceable  on  modem  maps  which  once  existed  on  the  site  of  the 
present  village  or  in  its  vicinity  -  became  desolate  and  all  but  disappeared  from  the 
surface  of  the  world  and  that  a  new  village  was  populated  there  by  Rao  Amar  Singh 
during  his  life-time,  giving  his  name  to  it  and  the  surviving  inscriptional  slab  from  the 
old  site  of  Dlnjawas,  wherever  it  was,  was  brought  at  some  date,  perhaps,  later,  and 
fixed  up  in  the  local  mosque,  again  very  probably  along  with  the  tablet  bearing 
Aurangzeb’s  inscription,  referred  to  above. 

The  second  point  which  Dr.  Khwaja  tries  to  make  is  about  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  Dlnjawas.  Here  too,  he  seems  to  be  a  little  off  the  mark.  Stating  on  the  basis  of 
the  popular  law  of  christening  (of  places),  that  Dlnjawas  was  named  after  “some  Dlnjah 
dictionarically  saying  (sic.)  ‘grandeur  of  faith’,  in  support  of  his  assertion  he  sought  to 
trace  and  identify  this  ‘Dlnjah  who  had  stayed  at  this  place’,  with  Sufi  Hanudu'd-Dln 
Su'all  NagaurT,  well-known  as  Sultanu't-Tarikm  (A.  H. 673/1 274  A.D.)  and  considered  it 
a  strong  possibility  that  a  was  (stay)  of  Sufi  HamTdu'd-DTn  made  “the  local  population  to 

'y 

designate  this  village  as  Dlnjahwas  which  was  further  corrupted  to  simply  Dlnjawas”. 

This  view  also  does  not  stand  the  text  of  veracity.  There  is  no  word  as  Dinjah  in 
the  dictionary  and  the  suffix  Jah  is  usually  appended  to  proper  names  or  names 
possessing  dignity  like  Sulaiman-Jah  (of  Solomon’s  dignity)  Jam-Jah  (of  Jamshld’s 
dignity),  Asman-Jah  (of  heavenly  dignity),  etc.  Also  to  translate  Dln-Jah  as  “grandeur 
of  faith”  would  not  be  correct;  if  at  all,  the  phrase  would  mean  ‘of  religious  dignity’ 


1.  AREp.,  1961-62,  p.31. 

2.  For  details,  see  Khwaja,  op.cit.,  p.70. 
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which  makes  no  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  a  plausible  guess  would  be  that  if  at  all, 
Dlnjawas  could  be  Din-ja-was  i.e.  abode  or  habitation  (was)  of  (ja  -  as  in  Sindhi) 
religion  (Dm). 


Inscription  No.  XX  from  Merta  City 

This  inscription  comprises  twelve  lines  in  Persian  except  the  first  two  which 
contain  Basmala  and  First  Creed  with  some  writing  in  the  right  and  bottom  margins 
which  has  not  come  out  well  and  complete  in  the  impression.  The  inscriptional  tablet 
measuring  65  by  85  cm.  occurs  on  the  central  mihrab  of  the  Tdgah  of  Merta  City,  a 
tahsll  headquarters  of  Nagaur  district.1  Merta  City  is  a  place  of  sufficient  historical 
interest  and  finds  frequent  mention  in  the  historical  works  of  the  Mughal  period. 2 

The  Persian  text  is  intended  to  be  metrical,  one  hemistich  a  line,  but  it  is  so  just 
in  name.  Then  again,  the  statement  in  the  fourth  verse,  would  imply  that  the  builder 
Farasat  Khan  is  also  the  composer  of  the  text.  But  the  last  hemistich  would  seem  to 
imply  that  one  Shah  ‘AIT  may  be  the  versifier.  The  style  of  writing  is  ordinary  Nasta  ‘llq 
and  the  text  is  engraved  in  relief. 

The  epigraph  the  letters  of  which  are  also  affected  by  weather  with  the  result 
that  a  few  of  them  are  not  legible  states  that  in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  the  world  (Shah 
Jahan),  the  Tdgah  was  constructed  through  the  kindness  of  the  king  and  Maharaja 
(inscribed  Maharajan)  Jaswant  (?)  Singh  and  the  illumined  edifice  was  built  through 
the  grace  of  the  Compassionate  Lord  by  Farasat  Khan  and  MisrT  son  of  Bahadur  Khan 

and  that  when  the  reckoning  of  the  year  was  the  Prophet’s  (i.e.  HijrT)  year  one 
thousand  and  sixtysix,  and  the  month,  RabT‘  I,  this  Ka‘ba-\ike  (edifice)  was  made 
ready.  It  also  adds  that  Farasat  invoked  prayers  in  the  presence  of  the  obliging  Lord 
to  keep  safe  the  edifice  till  (the  day  of)  Resurrection.  The  meaning  of  the  last 
hemistich,  in  which  a  word  or  two  have  lost  their  sharpness  of  relief  and  hence  are  not 
legible  is  not  clear;  it  seems  to  mention  ‘the  one  who  prays  (for  the  welfare  of 
people)’,  ‘Shah  ‘AIT  Nur  (?),  a  Muslim  and  a  beggar  (?).  The  writing  in  the  top  border 
reads  nad‘u  (lit.  we  pray),  while  that  in  the  right  border  which  contains  a  couple  of 
names  is  not  clear,  but  one  of  the  names  seems  to  read  like  Sayyid  Amir  Muhammad 
(?).  The  writing  in  the  bottom  border  also  is  not  completely  legible  except  the  year 


1.  AREp.,  1964-65,  No.  D,  335;  PMIR,  No.338. 

2.  This  city,  due  to  similarity  in  spelling  in  Arabic  script,  is  very  frequently  conftised  by  modem 
writers,  with  Mlrath  (Meerut),  a  district  headquarters  in  Uttar  Pradesh. 
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(A.H.)  1066  and  the  words  “the  ‘Idgah  was  (constructed)”.  It  will  be  noted  that  between 
lines  10  and  11  are  engraved  the  words  banda-i-dargah  (servant  of  the  court);  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  connection  between  this  and  the  names  in  the  right  border 
referred  to  above. 

Below  is  quoted  the  reading  of  the  text: 

TEXT 
Plate  XI 

(a)  In  the  top  border  .  ? 

(b)  The  epigraph  proper 


Allt  ^uuUJ  (  0 


Aiit  (r) 

(r) 


Uj hi  (a) 

('O 
(^) 
jf  (a) 

0) 

00 

u/itit^(?WticeW?)^i;jAj  (if) 


1 .  Scribal  error  for  £b  ‘  Rab  i  ‘ . 
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(c)  Between  lines  1 0  and  1 1  :- 

(d)  Right  border 

(e)  Bottom  border 


. 

MV . 


TRANSLATION 


(a) 

(b) 


(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

the 


We  pray. 

(1)  In  the  name  of  Allah  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful. 

(2)  There  is  no  god  but  Allah,  Muhammad  is  the  Prophet  of  Allah. 

(3)  The  Tdgah  was  built  (lit.  made)  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan 

(4)  through  the  kindness  of  the  king  and  Maharajan  (sic.)  Jaswant  (?)  Singh. 

(5)  The  illumined  edifice  was  constructed  by  the  grace  of  the  God 

(6)  By  Farasat  Khan  and  MisrT  son  of  Bahadur  Khan. 

(7)  Year  of  the  Prophet  (was)  one  thousand  and  sixty  six  in  reckoning  (and) 

(8)  Month  Rabf  I,  (when)  this  ka  ‘ba- like  (edifice)  got  made. 

(9)  Farasat  Khan  prays  to  the  obliging  Lord’s  presence  : 

(10)  “(This)  place  of  prostration  of  the  Muslims,  for  the  merit  of  both  the 
worlds, 

(11) 0  God  !  Keep  intact  its  edifice  till  the  [Day  of]  Resurrection. 

(12)  The  prayer-invoking  attendant  Shah  ‘All  Nur  (?)  for  (the  welfare  of) 
Muslims  and  beggers. 

The  servant  of  the  court 

. Sayyid  Amir  Muhammad  (?) . Plr  Muhammad  KhazanchT  (?) 

.  Year  (A.H.)  1066  (RabIT  1060  =  December  1656  -  January  1657  A.D.), 

Tdgah  came  into  being. 


Despite  the  awful  quality  of  the  text  which  has  rendered  the  proper  presentation 
of  its  purport  extremely  difficult,  the  inscription  is  quite  important,  particularly  on 
account  of  the  mention  of  Farasat  Khan  who  is  comparatively  well-known.  He  was  a 
Khwajasara.  He  first  finds  mention  in  the  1 8  regnal  year  of  the  emperor  as  one  of  the 
amirs  of  rank  who  received  bequests  from  the  emperor  on  the  occasion  of  his  recovery 
from  illness;  towards  the  end  of  Ramadan  A.H.  1054  (end  of  November  1644),  he  had 


PLATE  XI 


Inscription  from  Tdgah  at  Merta  city,  p.  51 
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received  a  robe  of  honour  and  a  mansab  of  1,000  dhat  and  100  sawar.  1  In  the  same 
year,  on  11  Safar  (8  April  1645),  he  received  with  an  increase  of  100  sawar ,  a 
mansab  of  1 ,000  dhat  and  200  sawar.  On  the  day  of  the  Lunar  Weighing  ceremony  in 

the  20th  Regnal  year,  on  8  Rabf  II  1057  (13  May  1647),  he  received  an  increase  of  50 
sawar,  making  his  mansab  1,000  dhat  and  250  sawar. 

In  the  following  regnal  year,  on  13  Ramadan  1057  (12  October  1647),  he  was 
exalted  with  a  robe  of  honour,  an  increase  of  500  dhat  and  150  sawar  in  his  mansab, 
making  it  1,500  dhat  400  sawar  and  was  appointed  as  Nazir  (Superintendent)  of  the 

Royal  seraglio,  on  the  death  of  Flruz  Khan  Khwajasara.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Lunar 
Weighing  ceremony  in  the  same  year,  on  24  Rabf  I  1058  (18  April  1648),  his  mansab 

was  raised  to  1,500  dhat  and  500  sawar.  In  the  beginning  of  the  23rd  regnal  year,  on  16 
Jumada  II  1059  (27  June  1649),  he  made  a  request  to  retire,  due  to  old  age  and  resigned 
from  service  which  was  accepted.  After  about  more  than  a  year  in  retirement,  he  sought 
permission  to  go  to  the  visit  of  the  two  holy  cities  of  Makka  and  Madina  and  on  1st 
Ramadan  1060  (18  August  1650),  he  was  granted  leave,  a  robe  of  honour  and  500 

mohars.  He  was  also  commissioned  to  take  with  him  150,000  rupees  worth 
commodities  of  Gujarat  which  the  mutasaddis  (officials)  of  Gujarat  were  to  keep  ready 

for  him.  These  were  to  be  sold  there,  fetching  a  hundred  per  cent  profit.  Out  of  the 
amount  of  300,000  thus  realized,  he  was  to  hand  over  an  amount  of  100,000  rupees  to 
Sharif  Zaid  bin  Sharif  Muhammad,  the  Sharif  of  Makka  and  distribute  1 00,000  rupees 
among  the  Sayyids,  learned  and  pious  men  there,  while  the  remaining  1 00,000  were  to 
be  distributed  among  the  indigent  and  needy  men  of  Madina. 

The  date  of  the  death  of  Farasat  Khan  is  not  known.  But  he  is  reported  to  have 
held  the  same  mansab  of  1,500  dhat,  500  sawar  which  he  held  a  little  more  than  a  year 

2 

before  his  voluntary  retirement  in  June  1649. 

It  is  not  possible  to  identify  MisrI  son  of  Bahadur  Khan  who  is  the  co-builder  of 

the  Tdgah. 

As  to  the  Maharaja  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  the  portion  on  the  stone 


1.  Salih  Kambu,  ‘ Amal-i-Salih ,  Part  II  (Calcutta,  1932),  p.418,  calls  him  Farash  Khan  which  is  a 
scribal  or  editorial  or  printing  mistake. 

2.  These  details  have  been  taken  from  ‘Abdu'l-Hamld  Lahorfs  Badshah  Nama  and  Warith’s  Padshah 
Nama  as  translated  and  annotated  in  Begley  and  Desai,  op.cit.,  vol.II,  261,272,439;  vol.lll, 
pp.  15,62, 108, 147-48,  etc. 
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containing  his  name  being  damaged,  the  name  is  not  clear.  It  reads  like  Jaswant  Singh 
Rathod  of  Jodhpur  under  whose  permanent  fief  ( watan )  Merta  then  lay,  received  the 

title  of  Maharaja  in  the  29th  regnal  year  1 2  which  corresponds  to  the  Hijra  year  mentioned 
in  the  text. 

Another  Inscription,  No.XXI,  from  Merta  City 

This  inscription  also  comes  from  Merta  city.  The  inscriptional  tablet  measuring 
40  by  40  cm.  is  fixed  above  the  central  mihrab  of  the  mosque  of  Gaditan  in  the 

‘j 

Sogawas  locality  of  the  town. 

The  epigraph  comprises  nine  lines  of  writing  of  which  the  first  three  and  part  of 
the  fourth  contain  a  Quranic  verse  condemning  those  who  prevent  the  use  of  mosques 
of  God  from  the  remembrance  of  His  name  therein  and  try  to  dispopulate  it.  The 
historical  portion  which  is  in  Persian  states  that  this  auspicious  blessed  mosque  of  stone 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Shihabu’d-Dln  Muhammad  Sahib  Oiran-i-ThanI  Shah 

Jahan  Badshah  GhazT  by  FTrushah  son  of  ‘  Alawal  with  the  surname  Rathod.  It  bears  the 
date,  evidently  of  writing  or  setting  up  of  the  stone,  which  may  have  coincided  with  the 
completion  of  the  mosque,  namely  the  day  of  TduT-Fitr  i.e.  1st  Shawwal,  year  A.H. 

1066  (13  July  1656  A.D.).  The  year  is  given  both  in  figure  and  in  Arabic  words. 

The  name  of  the  scribe  of  the  record  cannot  be  deciphered  fully.  It  reads 

something  like  QadT  ‘Abdu'l . Evidently,  he  belonged  to  the  local  QadT  family. 

The  style  of  writing  is  quite  good;  the  writing  particularly  of  its  Arabic  portion  is 
noteworthy.  While  the  script  on  the  whole  is  a  curious  mixture  of  Naskh-Nasta  ‘liq,  that 
in  the  Quranic  verse  part  shows  definite  traces  of  the  Bahar  style  which,  it  may  be 
remembered,  is  mostly  restricted  to  the  15th  -16th  transcripts  of  the  Qur’an.3  It  is 
possible  that  the  QadT  might  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Qur’an  transcribed  in  Bahar 
script  and  copied  out  the  verses  in  question  in  his  transcript  of  the  inscription  to  be 
carved  out  on  the  stone.  The  Persian  portion  of  the  text  also  does  shows  flourishes  of 
the  same  script,  but  since  the  scribe  had  to  transcribe  it  on  his  own,  without  any  ready 


1.  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  op.  c/Y.,voI. I, p.754.  The  regnal  year  29  started  from  1  Jumada  II  1065  and  ended 
on  the  last  day  of  Jumada  I  1066  (29  March  1655-16  March  1656  A.D.). 

2.  AREp.,  1964-65,  No.D,  338;  PMIR,  No.339. 

3.  For  Bahar  calligraphic  style  and  its  probable  origin,  see  G.S.  Farid,  Khatt-i-Baharl.  an  Indian  script 
of  Arabic  writing’,  Indo-Iranica,  vol.29  (1976),  pp.  102-12  and  Dr.  Wahid  Quraishi,  ‘Khatt-i-Bahar’ 
(in  Urdu),  Majalla-i-Tahqlq,  Journal  of  the  Faculty  of  Islamic  Studies  and  Oriental  Languages , 
Panjab  University,  Lahore,  vol  I,  Nos.  1-2,  ca.  1978,  pp.l  1 1-28. 
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model  before  him  unlike  in  the  case  of  Quranic  text,  he  probably  tried  but  was  not 
successful  resulting  in  the  curious  mixture  of  Naskh-Nasta‘lTq  and  Bahar,  as  in  the 
delineation  of  the  letters  nun,  yd,  etc.  Very  probably  the  text  was  also  composed  by 
him.  It  is  fairly  correct. 

The  inscription  has  been  read  as  under  : 

TEXT 
Plate  XII 

^)l  <lil  JlJt.LuA.Xl  I  '  'I  \  J  (  I  ) 

if— ii if_ii  £ ( r ) 

(r) 

(r) 

U^c/ ^ ^ (&) 

(i) 

♦ 

(a) 

. L  1*11  (^) 

TRANSLATION 

(1)  ‘And  who  is  more  unjust  than  he  who  prohibits  the  name  of  Allah  being 

(2)  Mentioned  therein  and  seeks  to  ruin  them? 

(3)  They  are  (men)  for  whom  it  is  not  proper  to  enter  them  except 

(4)  In  fear’.  1  This  blessed  and  auspicious  mosque  was  (constructed)  in 

(5)  The  reign  of  Sultan  Shihabu’d-Dln  Muhammad  Sahib 

(6)  Oiran-i-ThanI  Shah  Jahan  Badshah  GhazI, 


1.  Qur’an ,  Chapter  II,  part  of  verse  1 14.  The  Quranic  text  must  be  preceded  by  Basmala,  which  is 

surprisingly  absent  here. 
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(7)  May  the  Exalted  Allah  perpetuate  his  kingdom,  by  the  salve,  the  dust  of  feet 
of  the  derwTshes 

(8)  Flrushah  son  of  ‘  Alawal,  with  the  surname  ( ‘ urf)  Rathod  on  the  date, 

(9)  The  day  of  Tdu’l-Fitr  (i.e.  1st  Shawwal)  year  (A.H.)  1066,  six  sixty  and  one 

thousand  (13  July  1656  A.D.).  Its  writer  is  QadT  ‘Abd  al....  (?). 

As  in  the  case  of  their  counterparts  in  most  of  the  records  under  study,  no 
information  is  available  about  the  builder  or  the  scribe.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  name 
of  the  builder  is  Flrushah  and  not  FTruzshah  as  has  been  read  in  the  Annual  Report  on 
Indian  Epigraphy.  1  Of  course  it  could  be  a  corrupted  form  of  FTruzshah.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  scribe’s  or  engraver’s  mistake  as  the  rest  of  the  epigraph  unlike  some 
other  inscriptions  studied  in  the  preceding  lines  does  not  contain  any  spelling  mistake. 
Moreover,  the  name  Feru  or  Pheru,  is  not  unknown,  it  having  been  borne,  as  the 
medieval  Indian  history  scholars  know,  by  the  mint-master  of  the  Delhi  Sultan  ‘Alau’d- 

DTn  Khalil,  named  Thakkur  Pheru,  whose  treatise  on  coins  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Parmeshwar  Lai  Gupta.  2  Also,  the  name  Pherumal  is  current  even  today.  Whether 
Feru  or  Pheru  is  itself  a  corrupt  form  of  Flruz  or  it  is  a  word  of  indigenous  origin,  it  is 
for  the  scholars  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  languages  to  say.  But  even  if  it  be  the  former,  it 
appears  that  in  all  probability  the  builder  of  the  mosque  in  question  called  himself 
Ferushah  and  not  FTruzshah. 

Inscription  No.  XXII  from  Jodhpflr 

The  tablet  bearing  this  inscription  was  earlier  reported  to  have  been  built  up  into 
the  east  wall,  on  the  north  half  of  the  slab  built  up  behind  a  column  3,  and  later  on  into 
the  false-wall  of  the  facade  of  the  Ek  MTnar  mosque  in  the  Khada  Muhalla  of  Jodhpur 
city.  4 

The  tablet  measures  40  by  100  cm.  and  contains  a  15-line  text  in  Persian  prose 
and  verse  5  recording  the  construction  of  “this  mosque”  in  the  time  of  Abu'l-Muzaffar 

Sultan  Shihabu’d-DTn  Muhammad  Sahib  Qiran-i-ThanT  Shah  Jahan  Badshah  GhazT  and 


1.  AREp.,  1964-65,  No.  D,  338. 

2.  Journal  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  India,  vol.  XIX  (Varanasi,  1957),  pp. 35-47. 

3.  In  AREp.,  1955-56,  No.D,  153  and  PMIR,  No. 229;  based  as  it  was  on  a  defective  and  not  very  good 
impression,  received  from  the  Superintendent,  Western  Circle,  Baroda,  its  notice  was  incomplete. 

4  Ibid.,  1981-82, C, 180.  This  note  is  based  on  the  impression  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the 
Superintending  Epigraphist,  Nagpur,  which  is  complete  and  also  quite  clear. 

5.  Ibid.,  does  not  take  it  to  be  in  prose  and  verse. 
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that  “this  edifice”  was  built  by  Miyan  Sundar  in  the  name  of  God.  It  further  gives  in 
acouplet  the  date  of  the  construction  in  words  as  one  thousand  sixty  seven  (A.H.  1067  = 
1656-57  A.D.).  It  then  reverts  to  prose  and  states  that  “six  shops”  are  attached  to  the 
mosque  evidently  in  endowment,  for  its  maintenance  and  upkeep.  It  ends  with  an 
imprecation  of  divorce  to  any  one,  Hindu  or  Muslim,  claiming  ownership  of  the  shops. 

The  style  of  writing  is  Nasta'liq  with  Naskh  flourishes.  The  language, 
particularly  of  what  I  take  to  be  a  couplet,  is  rather  faulty.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  couplet  recalls  to  mind  almost  similarly  worded  couplet  giving  the  date  in  the  Toda 
Rai  Singh  Inscription  studied  above  (No. II);  here  also  the  mistake  Hadrat  for  Hijrat  is 

repeated.  The  engraving  is  also  faulty. 

The  text  reads  as  under: 


Plate  XIII 


(l) 


(r) 

(f) 


(7) 


0a) 
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TRANSLATION 


(1)  This  mosque  was  built 

(2)  In  the  time  AbuT-Muzaffar 

(3)  Sultan  Shihab-d  (sic) 

(4)  U’d-Dln  Muhammad  Sa- 

(5)  Hib  Qiran-i-Tha- 

(6)  NT  Shah  Jahan  Bad- 

(7)  Shah  GhazI  (verse  :  lines  8-11:) 

(8-11)  (Verse  :)  This  edifice  (by)  Miyan  Sundar,  has  been  built  in  the  name  of 
the  worshipped  God. 

After  the  Migration  1 2  (of  Prophet)  one  thousand  sixty  seven  (A.H.  1067=1656- 
57),  it  came  into  existence. 

(12)  These  six  shops 

(13)  Belong  to  the  mosque. 

(14)  Whoever  lays  claim  (on  it),  a  Hindu 

(15)  Ora  Muslim,  (oath  of)  divorce  be  upon  him. 

The  name  of  the  builder,  Miyan  Sundar  is  quite  interesting.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
if  it  is  his  real  name  or  a  nick-name.  Very  probably  it  is  the  latter.  Whatever  it  be,  he  is 
an  obscure  personality. 


Inscription  No.  XXIII  from  Merta  City 

The  slab  bearing  the  last  and  twenty-third  inscription  of  the  present  group  is 
built  up  in  the  western  wall,  to  the  left  of  the  central  mihrab,  of  the  Jami‘  mosque  of 
the  Merta  city.  The  mosque  is  a  structure  of  red  sandstone,  of  sufficient  architectural 
merit,  being  a  copy,  in  particular,  however  faint,  of  the  famous  Shah  Jahan’s  Jami‘ 
mosque  of  Delhi  in  its  design. 

The  inscriptional  tablet  measures  45  by  55  cm.  and  is  slightly  damaged.  From 
the  present  shape  thereof,  which  is  inverted-arch  shaped  at  the  bottom,  it  appears  as 
likely  that  the  slab  might  have  been  used  as  an  arch-shaped  tablet  which  usually  carries 
an  epitaph  on  the  headstone  of  a  grave;  this  can  be  only  ascertained  this  way  or  the 


1.  The  text  has  Hadrat,  “His  Holiness”,  instead  of  Hijrat  “Migration”  (of  the  Prophet  Muhammad 
from  Makka  to  Madina). 

2.  AREp 1962-63,  D,  210;  PMIR,  No.340. 
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other  if  the  slab  is  dislodged  and  the  reverse  examined.  In  any  case,  the  text  has  lost  a 
few  letters  and  words  in  the  beginning  and  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  last  three  lines 
of  its  8-line  text  as  it  appears  thereon.  This  has  resulted  in  loss  of  the  year-part  of  the 
date.  , 

The  record  is  in  Persian  and  engraved  in  relief  in  a  fairly  good  Naskh,  which 
displays  a  practiced  hand.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  style  of  writing  as  well  as  the  format 
resembles  the  diplomatic  of  an  official  order,  in  which  the  name  of  the  king  is  mentioned 
at  the  left  top  instead  of  in  the  main  text,  the  place  where  it  properly  belongs  being  left 
blank,  as  in  line  two  here.  It  states  that  after  the  death  of  Raja  Suraj  Singh,  the  pargana 
of  Merta  passed  into  the  fief  { jagir )  of  the  wakils  of  the  servants  of  the  keeper  of  the  world 
and  conquerer  of  climes,  Shah  Jahan  (i.e.  Agents  of  the  emperor);  in  other  words,  it  was 
annexed  to  the  crown-lands.  And  Abu  Muhammad  Tmad  MurtadakhanI  was  appointed 

to  hold  the  office  (khidmat)  here  i.e.  administer  it.  There  were  many  Hindu  unbelievers 
here  and  it  did  not  have  any  place  for  the  Friday  prayers.  Therefore,  with  the  intention  of 
earning  merit,  he  constructed  (this)  Jami‘  Mosque,  so  that  if  and  when  a  great  saintly 
person  ( buzurgi)  happened  to  pass  by  this  place,  through  the  grace  of  his  esteemed  visit, 
perhaps  [this  good  deed  of?]  this  sinful  creature  [might  be  approved  ?].  It  also  adds  that 
Shaikh  Taj  the  Majdhub  had  also  accompanied  the  builder  when  he  came  here.  The 
construction  of  the  mosque  took  place  on  29  Rabf  II  (year  lost). 

The  text  reads  as  under: 

TEXT 
Plate  X  (b) 

/fi<  (i) 

(r) 

ii  j  bA  kb  id  j  U k 1  b  (  f  ) 

-It  ■■■■■■  (d) 

. [y/j .  (a) 
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TRANSLATION 


(1)  Allah  is  Great. 

(2)  When  after  the  death  of  Raja  Suraj  Singh,  the  pargana  of  Merta  passed  into 
the  fief  of  the  WakTls  (Agents) 

(3)  Of  the  servants  (i.e.  His  Majesty)  the  keeper  of  the  world,  the  conqueror  of 
the  climes  Shah  JahanT  i.e.  of  Shah  Jahan  ',  the  servant  Abu  Muhammad  ‘Imad 

MurtadakhanI 

(4)  Was  appointed  to  the  charge  ( khidmat )  of  this  place.  For  a  long  time,  here 
there  was  (the  land  of )  Hindus  and  unbelievers  ; 

(5)  For  the  Friday  prayers,  it  had  no  place.  Consequently,  with  the  intention  of 
(obtaining)  merit  ( thawab )  in  the  next  world,  he  constructed  the  Jami‘  Mosque  so  that  if 

(6)  Some  times,  a  great  man  happens  to  pass  by  this  place,  through  the 
blessings  of  his  feet  (i.e.  visit),  endowed  with  majesty  (i.e.  blessed  and  majestic  visit), 
perhaps,  this  sinful  creature 

(7)  Is  (compensated  ?).  Shaikh  Taj  Majdhub 1 2  3 

(8)  Also  came  along  with  this  servant  in  this  city .  Written  on  the 

date  29th  of  the  month  of  Rabf  II,  (year  A.H.) . 

About  the  identity  of  the  builder,  we  are  unable  to  say  anything  with  certainty. 
However  we  come  across  one  Abu  Muhammad  Kambu  as  being  exalted  with  a  mansab, 

tV\ 

with  original  and  increase,  of  1,000  dhat  and  800  sawar  on  the  17  Muharram  A.H. 
1040  (26  August  1631  A.D.).  4  He  finds  mention  there  only  as  Abu  Muhammad,  which 
is  strictly  speaking  a  kunya  (patronym).  On  the  other  hand,  the  inscription  under  notice 
mentions  him  as  Abu  Muhammad  ‘Imad.  Very  likely,  here  Abu  Muhammad  is  used  as 

the  name  proper,  as  was  not  uncommon  and  ‘Imad  was  intended  to  be  his  father’s 
name.  Also,  the  omission  of  his  caste-name  Kambu  is  not  unusual  in  view  of  his  nisba 
MurtadakhanI  appended  to  the  name.  Abu  Muhammad  Kambu’ s  mansab  also  points  to 

the  very  likelihood  of  the  builder,  who  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  pargana,  being 
identical  with  him. 


1 .  In  the  manner  of  farmans,  etc.,  the  name  of  the  emperor  is  written  instead  of  in  the  body  of  the  text, 
on  the  top  left  side. 

2.  Buzurgi  in  the  text  literally  means  ‘a  great  man,  a  worthy,  etc.’  It  is  generally  used  for  a  saintly 
person. 

3.  Majdhub  is  one  who,  drawn  by  divine  grace,  renounces  all  worldly  concerns. 

4.  Begley  and  Desai,  op.cit.,  I,p.  1 26;  Shaikh  Farid  BhakkarT,  o/?.c//.,pp.307-08;  Shah  Nawaz  Khan. 
op.cit.,  I,pp.650-51. 
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His  nisba  MurtadakhanI  shows  that  he  was  a  retainer  of  Murtada  Khan.  During 
Shah  Jahan’s  noblemen,  who  bore  the  title  Murtada  Khan,  one  is  Mir  Husamu’d-DIn 

son  of  Mir  Jamalu’d-Dln  Inju  ShlrazI  -  the  latter,  the  noblemen  under  Akbar  and 
Jahangir  and  the  famous  author  of  the  Persian  dictionary  Farhang-i-Jahangiri  -  who 
had  received  the  title  in  the  first  regnal  year  on  22nd  Rabf  1037  (26  May  1628)  and  the 
governorship  of  Thatta  where  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  Rabl‘  I  1039  (October 
1629)  in  the  second  regnal  year  of  the  emperor.  On  his  death,  the  title  was  conferred 
on  Sayyid  Nizam  son  of  Sadr-i-Jahan  of  PihanT  and  was  held  by  him  until  his 
retirement,  due  to  old  age  in  the  24th  regnal  year  on  5th  Dhi’l-Qa‘da  1060  (30  October 
1650  A.D.).  Sayyid  Murtada  Khan  was  on  duty  in  Deccan  campaign  or  in  Baiswara 
region  of  Uttar  Pradesh  near  his  native  place.1  It  appears  more  likely  that  Abu 
Muhammad  ‘Imad  was  attached  to  the  former  and  after  his  death  entered  royal  service 
when  he  might  have  been  posted  to  Merta  city  which  is  nearer  Sindh.  This  is  also  in  a 
way  corroborated  by  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Abu  Muhammad  ‘Imad  in  Merta. 

Unfortunately  as  stated  above,  the  year  of  the  inscription  is  lost  and  hence  the  exact 
time  of  his  posting  at  Merta  cannot  be  known. 

The  inscription  also  furnishes  the  information  that  the  pargana  Merta  had 
passed  on  into  crown-lands  on  the  death  of  Raja  Suraj  Singh.  Raja  Suraj  Singh  is  very 
likely  Raja  Suraj  Singh  Rathod,  son  of  Mota  Raja  of  Jodhpur  of  which  Merta  formed 
part.  He  died  while  serving  in  the  Deccan  campaign  in  the  14th  regnal  year  of  Jahangir 
in  A.H.  1028  (1619  A.D.).2  If  this  identification  is  correct,  then  the  Merta  pargana 
would  have  been  annexed  to  the  crown-lands  in  or  after  that  year.  But  Abu 
Muhammad’s  appointment  took  place  after  the  accession  of  Shah  Jahan.  This  is 

somewhat  inexplicable.  Any  way,  Abu  Muhammad  seems  to  have  been  very  likely 

posted  in  Merta  immediately  after  Shah  Jahan’s  accession  in  A.H.  1037  (1628  A.D.). 

In  conclusion,  I  acknowledge  with  most  sincere  thanks  the  assistance  I  have 
received  from  Dr.  M.I.  QuddusI,  Superintending  Epigraphist  and  his  colleagues 
particularly  Mr.  S.S.  Hussain  and  Dr.  G.S.  Khwaja  who  took  the  trouble  of  supplying 
references  from  gazetteers,  etc.,  required  by  me  at  considerable  cost  of  time  and  effort. 


1.  Begley  and  Desai,  op.cit.,  II,332;!II,1 1  l;IV,68,155,etc.;  Shaikh  Farid  BhakkarT,  op.cit., pp.242-43; 
Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  o/?.c/r.,II,pp.316-18. 

2.  For  an  account  of  his  career,  see  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  o/?.c/V.,II,pp.916-17. 


INSCRIPTIONS  OF  SHAH  JAHAN  FROM  DIFFERENT  STATES 

By  A.  A.  Kadiri 


I  propose  to  study  here,  six  inscriptions  of  Shah  Jahan,  collected  from  different 
states  of  India,  viz.,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Haryana,  Punjab,  West  Bengal  and  Karnataka.  I 
have  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  M.  Ilyas  Quddtisl,  Director  (Epigraphy),  Archaeological 
Survey  of  India,  Nagpur,  for  giving  me  this  opportunity.  These  records  range  in  their 
dates  from  A.H.  1045  (1635-36  A.D.)  to  A.H.  1065  (1655-56  A.D.)  and  contain  the 
names  of  Hasan,  Deb  Das  DehlawT,  Rai  Todar  Mai,  Jogi  Das  Shiqdar,  Taj  Khan.  Shah 
Shuja‘  Bahadur  and  his  agents,  and  ‘Abdu’l-Hamld,  son  of  Bahlul  Khan.  Nothing  could 
be  gleaned  from  contemporary  chronicles  about  these  personages,  except  Rai  Todar 
Mai  and  Prince  Shah  Shuja‘  Bahadur’s  governorship  of  Bengal  up  to  his  asylum  in 
Arakan. 


Inscription  No.l  from  Vidisha,  Madhya  Pradesh 


The  earliest  record  in  this  group  is  from  Vidisha  1  (23  0  30*  North  Latitude  and 
77  0  50  ’  East  Longitude)  in  the  taluk  and  district  of  the  same  name  in  Madhya  Pradesh. 
It  is  engraved  in  a  loose  slab  lying  in  the  Block  Development  Office.  It  contains  a  text 
of  four  lines  of  Persian  and  the  fifth  line  is  in  Persian  prose  and  seems  to  record  that  in 
the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan,  one  Sayyid  Hasan  constructed  a  rest-house  for  the  travellers  in 
The  text  reads  as  under: 

TEXT 
Plate  XlV(a) 


M,  (r) 

'•zZf  (ty) 


1.  For  its  history  see,  M.I.  QuddusT,  ‘Vidisha:  A  Place  Name  Studies  in  Indian  Place  Names,  vol. 
XIX,  1998,  pp.42-46. 

2.  AREp.,  1958-59,  No.  D-80. 
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PLATE  XIV 


r? 


t  i .  r 


^Ll 


.  f  ■  .m 


(a)  Inscription  from  Vidisha,  p.  62 


(b)  Inscription  from  Maham,  p.  63 
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A.H.  1045  (1635-36  A.D.)  under  the  supervision  of  the  most  humble  of  servants, 
Debdas  DehlawT. 

TRANSLATION 

(1)  During  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan,  the  lord  of  auspicious  conjunction,  the 
shadow  of  the  Nourisher  and  the  King  of  the  land  and  the  sea, 

(2)  The  essence  of  the  mine  of  leadership,  constructed  a  house  especially  for 
the  sake  of  Allah  for  the  travelers. 

(3)  O  Independent  One  !  Since  its  construction  is  entirely  based  on 
liberality,  do  not  diminish  the  shadow  of  the  king  of  the  world  from  its  head. 

(4)  The  old  man  of  reason,  due  to  the  favours  of  Allah  said  for  its  date, 
“This  residence  of  travellers  was  constructed  by  Hasan”  (which  yields)  A.H.  1045 
(1635-36  A.D.). 

(5)  Under  the  supervision  of  the  meanest  of  servants  Deb  Das  DehlawT,  in 

the  year  (A.H.)  1045  (1635-36  A.D.). 

Inscription  No.II  from  Maham,  Haryana 

The  second  record  of  this  group  is  fixed  on  the  south  wall  of  the  Plrzadon-kl- 
Masjid  at  Maham,  in  the  Gohana  tahsil  of  Rohtak  district  of  Haryana.1  It  contains  four 
lines  of  Persian  prose  carved  in  relief  in  Nasta‘liq  characters  and  refers  to  the 
(construction  of  some  building)  in  the  reign  of  the  support  of  caliphate,  the  sultan, 

Shihabud  Din  Muhammad  Sahib  Qiran-i-ThanT  Shah-Jahan  Badshah  GhazI,  on  the  1 st  of 
Dhil-Hijja  A.H.  1051  (21st  February  1642  A.D.).  The  object  of  construction  is  most  The 
inscriptional  slab  measures  25  x  20  cm  and  the  text  has  been  read  as  under  : 

TEXT 
Plate  XIV(b) 

M  (0 

(0 

(r) 


1 .  AREp.,  1 963-64,  No.  D-300. 
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probably  the  Pirzadon-kT-Masjid,  which  was  constructed  by  Shaikh  Nasir,  son  of  Shaikh 
Ilahdad  Maharnl,  as  mentioned  by  another  published  (without  plate)  record  in  the  same 
place.1 

TRANSLATION 

( 1 )  During  the  time  of  reign  of  His  Majesty, 

(2)  The  asylum  of  caliphate,  Sultan  Shihabud  Din 

(3)  Muhammad  Sahib  Qiran-i-ThanI  Shah- Jahan  Badshah  GhazI, 

4.  May  Allah  perpetuate  his  caliphate.  On  the  1st  of  Dhil-Hijja  of  the 
(Hijra)  year  one  thousand  and  fifty  one  (21st  February  1642  A.D.). 

Inscription  No.III  from  Bhatinda,  Punjab 

The  third  record  of  this  group,  is  from  the  Dargah  of  Baba  Ratan  at  Bhatinda  2 , 
taluk  in  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  Punjab.  It  consists  of  six  lines  of  Persian  prose 
carved  in  relief  in  ordinary  Nasta  ‘liq  characters,  on  a  slab  measuring  42  x  60  cm.  It 
records  that  the  tomb  was  white-washed  during  the  time  of  wizarat  (ministership)  of 
Rai  Todar  Mai  under  the  supervision  of  JogI  Das,  the  Shiqdar .  on  the  1st  of  Dhil  Hijja, 

R.Y.  15(1 052  A.H.)  (10th  February  1643  A.D.).  Nothing  could  be  gleaned  from 
contemporary  records  about  JogT  Das,  the  Shiqdar ,  but  Rai  Todar  Mai  can  be  certainly 
identified  with  Todar  Mai  Shah  Jahani,  who  finds  mention  in  the  work  Munshaat-i- 
Brahman,  by  Chandra  Bhan  Brahman  3,  the  noted  poet  and  munshl  under  Shah  Jahan. 

Professor  NabT  Had!  in  his  stupendous  work  Dictionary  of  Indo-Persian 
Literature ,  provides  sufficient  detail  about  this  well-known  Mughal  official  under  Shah 
Jahan.  He  is  worth  being  quoted  here  as  under: 

“Todar  Mai  Shah  Jahani  (d.  unknown)  was  chief  revenue  officer  of  the  Deccan 
provinces  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan.  He  prepared  a  manual  that  gave  boundaries,  area, 
and  revenue  income  of  all  the  twenty  provinces  constituting  the  Mughal  Empire.  There 
were  details  of  expenditure  incurred  on  the  buildings  of  Agra,  Delhi  and  Kabul, 
including  the  budget  of  Shalamar  gardens  laid  in  Lahore  and  Kashmir.  The  author  was 
one  of  the  officials  who  controlled  and  sanctioned  the  finances  drawn  from  imperial 
treasury  towards  the  construction  of  Taj  Mahal,  Delhi’s  Red  Fort,  and  the  Congregation 


1 .  Ibid.,  No.D-299;  Epigraphia  Indica  (El),  vol.Ifp.  151. 

2.  AREp.,  1963-64,  No. D-283;  Cunningham,  XXIII,  p. 6. 

3.  Dr.  Sayyid  ‘Abdullah,  Adabiyat-i-FarsT  Mein  Hinduon-ka-Hissa  (Delhi,  1943)  p.77. 
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Mosque;  and  he  knew  the  cost  figures  of  every  edifice  raised  during  his  time.  The  title 
of  his  work  was  Dastur-ul  ‘Amal-i-Todar  Mar.1 

The  text  reads  as  under: 

TEXT 
Plate  XV (a) 

ii  (0 

w ZsAbJu)  (0 

(r) 

(f) 

(a) 

i (i) 

TRANSLATION 

(1)  Allah. 

(2-3)  During  the  ministership  of  Rai  Todar  Mai,  under  the  supervision  of 

(4)  Jog!  Das  Shiqddr, 

(5)  (The  tomb)  was  white-washed. 

(6)  On  the  1st  of  Dhil-Hijja  (R.Y.)15  (1052  A.H.)  (10th  February  1643  A.D.). 

Inscription  No.IV  from  Hijli,  West  Bengal 

The  next  record  of  this  group  is  fixed  on  the  central  mihrab  of  the  mosque  at 

■y 

Hijli,  in  Contai  sub-division  of  Medinipur  district  of  West  Bengal.  The  slab  measuring 
55  x  44  cm.  contains  a  text  of  five  lines  in  Arabic  prose  carved  in  Naskh  characters  and 
two  lines  of  Persian  verse  carved  in  relief  in  Nasta'llq  characters.  The  Arabic  text 
contains  Quranic  verses  and  a  tradition  of  the  Prophet  about  knowledge,  while  the 
versified  Persian  text  records  that  the  construction  of  the  mosque  was  started  in  the 
reign  of  Shah  Jahan,  the  Second  Lord  of  auspicious  conjunction  after  the  passage  of  one 
thousand  fifty  two  years,  after  the  migration  of  the  Chosen  (Prophet)  and  seek  the  date. 


1 .  NabT  Hadi,  Dictionary  of  Indo-Persian  Literature  (Delhi,  1 995),  pp.  597-98. 
2  AREp.,  1975-76,  No.  D-271. 
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of  completion  in  the  name  of  the  builder  Taj  Khan  (which  yields)  A.H.  1055  as  is  also 
given  in  figures. 

The  text  has  been  read  as  under  : 

TEXT 
Plate  XV(b) 


IjJtlLl  .  Alii  CO 

<L1|  (r) 

ji5  .<ui  Aiii  tin  (r) 

^So j-ll  L,.i.Ljj  J  aJL*Ji  4‘n.Va  hi  ^*>Ludi  A-lix.  Cf  ) 

*  l  />,  1  C»  L^— LXJj  ^  ^»o.C»  Ijt  j  1  *.  (  ^  ) 

♦ 

("0 

TRANSLATION 

(1-5)  In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  Merciful,  the  Beneficent.  “Obey  God  and  obey 
the  Apostle,  and  Those  Charged  with  authority  among  you”  ( Qur'an ,  Ch.IV,  part  of 
v.59).  There  is  no  God  except  Allah,  Muhammad  is  the  Prophet  of  Allah.  The 

Prophet,  may  peace  be  upon  Him,  said  that  “I  am  the  city  of  knowledge  and  its  ceiling 
is  Abu  Bakr  and  its  wall  is  ‘Umar  and  its  decoration  is  ‘Utlunan  and  its  gate  is  ‘All. 

(6)  The  foundation  of  the  mosque,  which  may  remain  forever,  was  laid  in 
the  reign  of  the  Second  Lord  of  auspicious  conjunction,  Shah  Jahan. 

(7)  After  the  passage  of  one  thousand  and  fifty-two  (years)  (1642-43  AD) 
from  the  migration  of  the  Chosen  (Prophet),  you  seek  the  year  of  completion  (in  a 
chronogram)  from  the  name  of  the  builder  Taj  Khan  (yielding)  A.H.  1055  (which  is 
also  given  in  figures)  (1645-46  A.D.). 


PLATE  XV 


(a)  Inscription  from  Bhatinda,  p.  65 


(b)  Inscription  from  Hijli,  p.  66 
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Inscription  No.V  from  Narayangarh,  West  Bengal 

The  fifth  inscription  of  this  group  is  on  a  loose  slab  originally  from  a  mosque 
now  kept  in  the  house  of  a  villager  in  Narayangarh  village  in  Sadar  sub-division  of 
Medinipur  district  in  West  Bengal.1  The  rectangular  slab  measuring  24  x  45  cm 
contains  six  lines  of  Persian  prose  carved  in  relief  in  fair  Nasta'liq  characters.  It 
records  in  a  chronogram  as  well  as  in  figures,  the  date  of  construction  of  a  mosque  by 
Muhammad  Shaft4,  the  Thanedar ,  during  the  time  of  the  agents  of  the  chief  Shah  Shuja4 
Bahadur  in  A.H.1065  (1564-65  A.D.). 

We  know  that  Prince  Shah  Shuja4  Bahadur,  the  second  son  of  the  emperor  Shah 
Jahan  was  made  the  governor  of  Bengal  on  the  last  day  of  Shawwal  A.H.  1048  (5th 
March  1630  A.D.)  and  was  dismissed  to  proceed  to  that  province.  He  seems  to  have 
held  the  charge  of  Bengal  till  Jumada  I,  1057  A.H.  (June  1647  A.D.),  when  he  was 
asked  to  proceed  to  Kabul.2  In  Rajab  of  the  same  year,  Shah  Shuja4  Bahadur  was  asked 
to  stay  at  Kabul,  till  he  learned  that  Prince  Aurangzeb  had  safely  crossed  the  passes  of 
Hindukush.3  Shah  Shuja4  Bahadur,  arrived  at  court  from  Kabul  on  22nd  Muharram  1058 

A.H.  (17th  February  1648  A.D.) 4  and  was  again  dispatched  to  govern  Bengal  as  before 
on  the  1st  Safar  1058  A.D.  (26th  February  1648  A.D.).5  After  the  removal  of  Mu‘tamid 
Khan  from  Orissa  in  Rajab  1058  A.H.  (July- Aug.  1648  A.D.),  Shah  Jahan  conferred 
Orissa  also  on  Prince  Shah  Shuja4  Bahadur,  merging  it  with  the  Province  of  Bengal,  and 
it  was  put  in  charge  of  Jam  Beg  by  Shah  Shuja4.6 7 8  In  Jumada  I,  1061  A.H.  (April  -May 
1651  A.D.),  JanT  Beg,  subjugated  the  territory  of  Hijli,  a  dependency  of  Orissa  from  its 
ZamindarJ  In  Ramadan  1061  A.H.  (September  1651  A.D.),  Prince  Shah  Shuja4 

q  th 

Bahadur  was  ordered  to  head  the  expedition  to  Qandahar.  On  18  of  Jumada  I,  1062 
A.H.  (27th  April  1652  A.D.),  Prince  Shuja4  Bahadur  arrived  at  Kabul  from  Bengal, 
being  received  by  Amlru’l-Umara  Shaista  Khan.  Shuja4  was  conducted  to  the  royal 
presence,  accompanied  by  his  third  son  Sultan-Buland  Akhtar  and  presented  a 


1.  AREp.,  1959-60,  No.D-37. 

2.  Shah  Jahan  Nama  of  ‘Inayat  Khan,  translated  &  edited  by  Dr.  W.E.  Begley  and  Dr.  Z.  A.  Desai 
(Delhi,  1996),  p.384. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.394. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.404. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.405. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.41 1 . 

7.  Ibid.,  p.454. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.459. 
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nadhr  of  1000  gold  mohurs.  Shah  Jahan,  raised  the  mansab  of  Prince  Shah  Shuja1 2 3 4 

Bahadur  by  an  of  increase  5000  dhat  and  saw>ar  to  one  of  20,000  dhdt  15,000  sawar  of 
which  10,000  were  du  aspa  and  seh  aspa.  1  On  24th  Jumada  II,  1062  A.H.  (2nd  June 
1652  A.D.),  Prince  Shah  Shuja4  Bahadur’s  offering  forwarded  from  Bengal,  consisting 
of  gems  etc.  worth  about  23  lakhs  and  60,000  rupees  reached  the  royal  court  at 

ji 

Qandahar.  After  the  abandonment  of  the  reign  of  Qandahar  on  14  of  Sha‘ban  1062 
A.H.  (21st  July  1652  A.D.),  Shah  Jahan  lavished  a  robe  of  honour  and  valuable  gifts  on 
Prince  Shah  Shuja4  Bahadur,  alongwith  a  donation  of  one  crore  of  dams  from  the 
revenue  of  Orissa  and  Hijli  and  granted  permission  to  return  to  Bengal.  In  the  month 
of  Shawwal  1065  A.H.  (August  1655  A.D.)  landed  estates  in  the  province  of  Orissa  and 
Bengal,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  one  crore  of  dams ,  were  bestowed  as  present  by 
Shah  Jahan,  on  Sultan  Zain  al-‘AbidIn,  the  eldest  son  of  Prince  Shah  Shuja4  Bahadur.4 
During  the  celebration  of  64th  solar  year  of  Shah  Jahan  on  24th  RabT4I,  1066  A.H.  (21st 
January  1656  A.D.),  the  offering  of  Prince  Shah  Shuja4  Bahadur,  sent  from  Bengal 
under  the  charge  of  Sultan  Zain  al-4  Abidin,  worth  about  six  lakhs  of  rupees,  reached  the 
royal  presence.5  On  7th  Dhi’l-Hijja  1067  A.H.  (16th  September  1657  A.D.),  Shah  Jahan 
became  seriously  ill  and  turned  over  much  of  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  state 
to  Shah  Buland  Iqbal  (Dara  Shikoh),  requesting  the  nobles  to  pledge  their  loyalty  to 
him.  At  this  time,  Shah  Buland  Iqbal,  unwisely  restrained  his  brother's  agents  at  court 
and  prevented  direct  communication  with  them,  concerning  Shah  Jahan’s  health  and 
other  matters,  as  a  result  false  rumours  circulated  in  various  provinces.  Apparently 
believing  that  Shah  Jahan  was  dead,  Shah  Shuja4  in  Bengal  proclaimed  himself 
Emperor,  started  issuing  coins  and  ordered  for  reciting  the  khutba  in  his  name.  6  On 
this,  an  army  consisting  of  20,000  cavalry  and  2000  infantry  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Sulaiman  Shikoh  and  Mirza  Raja  Jai  Singh  and  was  dispatched  to  Bihar  on 
4th  of  Rabf  I,  1068  A.H.  (10th  December  1657  A.D.).  7 8  On  26th  Jumada  II,  1068  A.H. 
(31  March  1658  A.D.),  names  of  the  complete  defeat  of  Shah  Shuja4  at  Bahadurpur  near 
Banaras,  at  the  hands  of  the  imperialistic  forces  and  Sulaiman  Shikoh  and  Mirza  Raja 
Jai  Singh  was  received  at  the  court.  Owing  to  the  situation  which  had  developed 


1 .  Shah  Jahan  Nam  a  of  ‘Inayat  Khan,  p.467. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.469. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.473. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.409. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.5 13. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.545. 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.547. 
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in  Gujarat  and  the  Deccan,  an  urgent  message  was  sent  to  victorious  imperial 
forces  in  Bihar,  ordering  them  to  arrange  truce  with  Shah  Shuja‘  who  was  to  be  granted 
the  territories  of  Bengal,  Orissa  and  part  of  Bihar,  on  condition  that  he  returns  to  his 
seat  at  Rajmahal.  This  treaty  was  not  finally  negotiated  until  the  14th  of  Sha‘ban  1068 

A.H.  (17th  May  1658  A.D.)  1 2 3  Dara  Shikoh  started  recruiting  about  20,000  cavalry  on 
reaching  Lahore  on  12th  of  Shawwal  1068  A.H.  (13th  July  1658  A.D.)  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  Shah  Shuja‘  in  Bengal  offering  to  divide  the  empire  between  them  selves  after  the 
defeat  of  Aurangzeb. 

At  this  time  of  his  coronation  on  1st  Dhi’l-Qa‘da  1068  A.H.  (1st  July  1658  A.D.), 
the  new  Emperor  Aurangzeb  ‘Alamglr  had  sent  letters  to  Shah  Shuja‘  in  Bengal, 
promising  to  fulfil  all  his  wishes,  once  the  elder  brother  Dara  Shikoh  is  disposed  off. 
The  ambitious  Shah  Shujaf  distrustful  of  these  pledges,  in  turn  advanced  to  Patna, 
made  it  his  base  and  collected  about  25,000  cavalry  in  preparation  for  making  an 
advance  towards  Akbarabad,  while  Aurangzeb  was  busy  in  pursuing  Dara  Shikoh  in 
Punjab.  Therefore,  early  in  Safar  1069  A.H.  (early  Nov.  1658  A.D.)  Shah  Shuja‘  left 
Patna  and  marched  westward  towards  Rohtas,  Chunar  and  Banaras,  all  of  which  places 
were  into  his  hands,  reaching  Allahabad  on  7th  RablTI,  1069  A.H.  (22nd  January  1659 
A.D.)  where  he  drove  the  small  force  under  Khan  Dauran  besieging  Allahabad  Fort. 
Earlier  on  hearing  about  Shah  Shuja‘s  advance  from  Bengal,  Aurangzeb  left  the  pursuit 

i1_  a|, 

to  his  officer  and  hurried  back  to  Shahjahanabad  on  12  Muharram  1069  A.H.  (10 
October  1658  A.D.).  Aurangzeb  sent  message  to  Akbarabad,  to  his  son  Muhammad 
Sultan  on  4lh  Rabf  I  1069  A.H.  (30th  Nov.  1658  A.D.)  to  set  out  immediately  with  a 
strong  force  and  proceed  to  Allahabad  to  reinforce  Khan  Dauran.  4  The  force  under 
Muhammad  Sultan,  reached  Khajua,  three  stages  west  of  Allahabad  and  thus  were  able 
to  bear  the  way  to  Shah  Shujaf  who  reached  the  place  on  4th  of  Rabf  II,  1069  A.H.5 
(9th  January  1659  A.D.).  Around  this  time,  Aurangzeb  himself  joined  Muhammad 

Sultan  and  soon  after  the  great  general  Mu‘azzam  Khan  came  from  Deccan  and  joined 

Aurangseb’s  service  four  days  later,  the  combined  forces  of  Aurangzeb,  planned  their 
strategy  and  on  19th  Rabf  II,  1069  A.H.  (14th  January  1659  A.D.)  marched  ahead  to 
meet  the  army  of  Shah  Shujaf  but  halted  about  half  a  kos  away.  Inspite  of  Raja  Jaswant 

1.  ShahJahan  Nama  of ‘Inayat  Khan.,  p.548. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.555. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.556. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.557. 
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Singh’s  defection,  the  previous  evening,  Aurangzeb  led  his  army  to  victory.  Shah 
Shuja4  fled  towards  Bengal,  closely  followed  by  Mu‘azzam  Khan  and  Muhammad 
Sultan.  When  Shah  Shuja4  reached  Monghyr  on  his  way  to  Bengal,  he  made  an 

unsuccessful  stand  against  his  pursuers.  At  this  time,  Allah  Ward!  Khan  from  the  army 
of  Shuja4  made  an  attempt  to  defect  and  was  beheaded  by  Shuja4  for  his  breachery,  on 
21st  of  Rajab  1069  A.H.  (14th  April  1659  A.D.).  Shah  Shuja4  left  Rajmahal,  crossed  the 
Ganges  and  encamped  on  the  other  bank.  On  hearing  of  the  evacuation  of  Rajmahal, 
Aurangzeb’s  forces  marched  upon  it  and  took  it  on  30th  of  Rajab  1069  A.H.  (23rd  April 
1659  A.D.).1  Inspite  of  the  greater  familiarity  of  Shah  Shuja4  with  the  military 
operations  by  boat,  the  shrewd  Mu‘azzam  Khan  had  out-manoeuvred  him  on  two 
occasions,  but  an  attack  on  the  entrenchment  of  Shah  Shuja4,  misfired  and  a  sizeable 
contingent  of  the  imperial  army  was  lost  on  20th  of  Sha‘ban  1069  A.H.  (13th  May  1659 
A.D.).  Around  this  time  Muhammad  Sultan  being  resentful  of  the  domination  of 
Mu‘azzam  Khan,  began  secret  correspondence  with  Shah  Shuja4  and  on  the  night  of 
28th  Ramadan  1069  A.H.  (19th  June  1659  A.D.)  he  left  the  imperial  camp  and  crossed 
over  to  the  other  side.2  Muhammad  Sultan’s  defection  caused  great  consternation  in  the 
imperialist  camp  and  on  hearing  it  Aurangzeb  immediately  set  out  for  Allahabad.  Being 
emboldened  by  this  defection,  Shah  Shuja4,  took  offensive  for  the  first  time  and  braving 
heavy  monsoon  rains  recaptured  Rajmahal  on  13th  of  Dhi’l-Hijja  1069  A.H.  (1st 
September  1659  A.D.).3 4  Aurangzeb  had  already  dispatched  Da’ud  Khan  to  support 
Mu‘azzam  Khan,  ordering  him  to  advance  from  Patna,  along  the  southern  bank  of 

Ganges.  On  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Da’ud  Khan,  Shah  Shuja4,  beat  a  hasty  retreat  on 
20th  RabT4  II,  1070  A.H.  (4th  January  1660  A.D.)  and  Rajmahal  once  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  imperial  army  on  8th  Jumada  I,  1070  A.H.  (21st  January  1660  A.D.).4  After 
this,  Muazzam  Khan  made  preparations  for  mounting  an  invasion  of  the  eastern  bank  of 

the  Ganga  in  company  with  Da’ud  Khan.  By  crossing  the  Ganga  above  Rajmahal, 
Muazzam  Khan  planned  to  converge  on  Malda  by  making  a  wide  detour  the  Prince’s 
line  of  defences,  which  stretched  from  Rajmahal  to  Tanda  (near  Gaur).  Realising  the 


1 .  Shah  Jahan  Nama  of  ‘  I  nayat  Khan,  p56 1 . 

2.  Ibid.,  p.562. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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imminent  defeat  of  Shah  Shuja‘,  Muhammad  Sultan  returned  to  Mu‘azzam’s  camp  on 
6th  Jumada  II,  1070  A.H.  (18th  February  1660  A.D.)  and  was,  subsequently  imprisoned 
at  Gwalior  for  fourteen  years  by  Aurangzeb.  The  desertion  of  Muhammad  Sultan 

greatly  demoralized  Shah  Shuja‘  and  Mu‘azzam  Khan  made  a  major  attack  on  his 

entrenchment  on  4th  Shacban  1070  A.H.  (15th  April  1660  A.D.)  effecting  a 
breakthrough  which  caused  Shah  Shuja‘  to  retreat  in  great  confusion,  leaving  much 
of  his  property  to  be  either  looted  or  confiscated.  Shuja‘  himself  fled  to  Dacca  \ 
reaching  that  place  on  11th  Sha‘ban  1070  A.H.  (22nd  April  1660  A.D.),  he  sent  urgent 
messages  for  help  to  the  ruler  of  Arakan.  But  Shuja‘  decided  not  to  wait  for  help  and 
set  off  down  the  river  in  boats,  alongwith  his  family  and  few  faithful  followers  on  6th 
Ramadan  1070  A.H.  (11th  May  1660  A.D.).  After  making  a  futile  attempt  to  gain 

possession  of  the  fort  of  Bhallua,  Shah  Shuja‘  was  refused  further  help  by  Arakan 
commander,  despathced  from  Cheagong,  who  advised  Shuja‘  to  return  with  him  to 
asylum  in  Arakan.  Realising  his  fate,  Shuja‘  preferred  the  hospitality  of  Arakan  pirates 
and  sailed  from  Bengal  towards  Arakan  on  12th  Ramadan  1070  A.H.  (22nd  May  1660 

A.D.),  never  to  return  again. 1  2 

TEXT 
Plate  XVI(a) 


Jf  (0 

(r) 
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(r) 

, 'jj  (&) 
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1 .  Shah  Jahan  Nama  of  ‘Inayat  Khan,  p.562. 

2.  Ibid. 
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TRANSLATION 


(1)  He  is  [Allah]. 

(2)  During  the  time  of  the  agents  of  the  Chief, 

(3)  Shah  Shuja‘  Bahadur, 

(4)  Muhammad  ShafT,  the  Thanedar 

(5)  Constructed,  this  mosque. 

(6)  And  the  date  of  completion  was  found  in  (a  chronogram)  with  the  “heart- 
attracting  mosque”,  (which  yields  1053  A.H.).  In  the  year  1065  A.H. 


Inscription  No.VI  from  Chincholi,  Karnataka 

The  last  inscription  of  this  group  is  found  on  a  loose  slab  in  Chincholi  village  of 
Gulbarga  district  in  Karnataka.1  The  slab  measuring  34  x  37  cm  contains  four  lines  of 


Persian  verse  carved  in  relief  in  Nasta'liq  characters.  It  records  that  the  lord  of 
auspicious  conjunction  (i.e.)  Shah  Jahan,  is  liberal  and  magnanimous  towards  ‘AbduT- 
Hamld,  son  of  Bahlul  Khan.  When  the  fort  attained  the  dignity  (of  being  administered) 
during  his  time  the  year  was  one  thousand  and  sixty  six  (A.H.  1066  =  1655-56  A.D.). 


TEXT 
Plate  XVI(b) 


TRANSLATION 


(1)  The  lord  of  auspicious  conjunction  (i.e.)  Shah  Jahan  is  liberal  and 
magnanimous, 

(2)  To  ‘AbduT-Hamld,  son  of  Bahlul  Khan. 

(3)  During  his  time,  when  the  fort  attained  the  dignity  (of  being 
administered  by  him), 

(4)  The  year  was  one  thousand  and  sixty-six  (A.H.  1066  =  1655-56  A.D.). 


1.  AREp.,  1958-59,  No.  D-81. 
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(a)  Inscription  from  Narayangarh,  p.  71 


(b)  Inscription  from  Chincholi,  p.  72 


INSCRIPTIONS  OF  AURANGZEB  FROM  KANCHIPURAM 

By  Dr.  G.S.  Khwaja 


The  city  of  Kanchipuram  or  Conjee varam  famous  world-over  for  elegant  silk 
saris  also  has  got  historical  importance  for  more  than  one  reasons.  Apart  from  a  large 
number  of  inscriptions  in  Sanskrit  and  Dravidian  languages  Kanchipuram  has  yielded 
seven  Persian  inscriptions  which  were  discovered  during  my  official  tour  of  this  place 
in  1988.  In  this  article  I  propose  to  study  some  of  these  inscriptions  which,  I  am  sure, 
will  add  new  pieces  of  information  to  the  medieval  history  of  this  region,  specially  the 
history  of  annexation  of  this  region  to  Mughal  Empire. 

Kanchipuram  the  Headquarters  of  the  taluk  and  district  of  the  same  name  in 
Tamil  Nadu  situated  in  12°  5  T  northern  latitude  &  79°  42'  eastern  longitude  about  72 
km.  west-south-west  of  Chennai  city,  is  a  flourished  city  enjoying  the  status  of 
pilgrimage  as  well  as  business  centre  for  silk  fabrics1 2.  In  early  Tamil  literary  works  and 
epigraphs  Kanchipuram  is  referred  to  as  Kacci,  Kaccepedu,  Kanci,  Kancinagar, 
Kancimanagar  and  Kancipuram  .  During  the  British  occupation  it  was  corrupted  to 
Conjee  varam. 

The  ancient  city  of  Kanchipuram  enjoys  the  status  of  one  of  the  holiest  palces  in 
south  India  and  accounted  fore-most  among  the  seven  sacred  cities  of  India  according 
to  the  Hindu  belief  3.  Kanchupuram  came  to  political  lime-light  under  the  Pallavas  who 
made  it  capital  and  sown  the  seeds  of  south  Indian  art  and  architecture,  during  their  rule 

th 

from  circa  315  to  early  10  Century  A.D.,  and  fortified  the  city  with  ramparts,  moats 
etc4. 

Cholas,  the  master-builders  of  temples  further  developed  the  art  and  architecture 
during  their  sway  from  10th  to  13th  Century  A.D.5.  The  weakness  of  later  Cholas  and 
attack  by  Malik  Kafur  helped  Muslims  establishing  their  rule  on  it  for  a  short  period. 

But  again  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  feudatories  it  was  possessed  by  Vijaynagar 
Kings  from  14th  to  17th  Century  A.D.  and  soon  after  the  decline  of  Vijaynagar  Kings, 
Marathas  rose  to  power  and  then  in  quick  succession  entered  the  mighty  Mughals  who 
had  control  down  the  18Ih  Century  A.D.,  over  this  city  which  was  made  Headquarters  of 


1 .  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.  Vol.  X  (Oxford,  1908)  p.  377 

2.  T.V.  Mahalingam  -  Kancipuram  In  Early  South  India  History  (Bombay,  1 969)  p.4 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid.,  pp.  33,  215  &  230;  C.R.Srinivasan  -  Kanchipuram  Through  The  Ages  (Delhi,  1979)  p.280 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  281 
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a  haveli  &  sarkar  of  the  same  name  (i.e.  Kanchi)  in  the  province  of  KaranatakI 
Haiderabad1. 

As  per  the  description  given  in  a  Persian  chronicle  of  early  19th  Century,  the 
city  of  Kanchipuram  had  a  sizeable  number  of  Muslim  settlers  with  nine  mosques,  one 
tomb  of  Hadrat  Hamid  Aullya,  sixty  Hindu  temples,  forty  mandapas,  twenty  two  peths 
(small  markets)  and  two  hundred  shops  among  other  constituents  of  the  city2.  The 
Persian  inscriptions  copied  from  this  place  are  found  on  different  sites  e.g.  one  at  Jami‘ 

Mosque,  one  at  Tdgah,  two  from  an  old  market  place  called  Shaikh  Peth,  two  from  a 
mosque  in  Wall  Muhammad  Peth  and  one  from  an  another  mosque3.  Of  these  only 

three  Persian  records  of  the  period  of  Mughal  Emperor  Aurangzeb  are  being  dealt  with 
in  this  article. 


Inscription  No.  I  Dated  A.H.  1116  (1704-05  A.D.) 

The  first  inscription  in  this  series  is  from  Tdgah  located  near  a  rice-mill  at  the 

extreme  western  end  of  the  city4.  The  arch  shaped  inscriptional  slab  fixed  above  the 
central  mlhrab  measures  70  cm.  perpendicularly  in  height  at  the  crest  and  160  cm.  in 

width.  The  text  comprising  five  Persian  couplets  with  few  words  in  prose,  arranged  in 
four  horizontal  lines,  is  executed  in  beautiful  relief  Thulth  characters.  It  is  read  as 
follows: 


TEXT 
Plate  XVII 


.i 

J 

ffl 'fj  ij&j' 

jb  M'S 

*  y  -  V 

.r 

Iq-'lf-''  *  ’C  t/tf 

ifi 

.r 

sijs  j/ 

j/j  ijbi  Jj\s 

r 

1111 


1.  Ibid.,  pp.281-283;  T.V.  Mahalingam  -  op.cit.,  p.2 1 6;  Irfan  Habib  -An  Atlas  of  Mughal  Empire 
(Delhi,  1 982)  p.  64,  Sheet  16A. 

2.  Ghulam  ‘Abdul-Qadir  Nazir  -  Bahar-i-A  ‘zam  Jahi  (Madras,  1961)  pp.  203-04. 

3.  Annual  Report  on  India  Epigraphy  ( AREp .),  1 988-89,  Appendix  C,  Nos.  1 53-59. 

4.  Ibid.,  No.  153. 
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TRANSLATION  1 

1&2  Allah  -  During  the  reign  of  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  by  whom  the  infidelity 
was  uprooted.  The  province  under  Nawwab  Dau’d  Khan  became,  because  of  his 
auspices,  the  asylum  of  the  world.  -  Muhammad 

3&4  Oh!  Sufficient  -  Shaikh  Islam  has  strengthen  the  faith  by  laying  this 
sacred  foundation  for  God’s  sake.  God  may  reward  him  in  both  the  worlds  as  he  was  a 
well-wisher  of  His  creature.  When  ‘Ain!  sought  the  date  from  his  heart  -“(It)  uttered, 

this  ‘Idgah  was  constructed”  -Scribed  by  Muhammad  Husain.  (A.H.)  1116  (1704-05 
A.D.). 

This  record  assigns  the  construction  of  an  ‘Idgah,  during  the  reign  of  Emperor 
Aurangzeb  and  at  the  time  of  Nawwab  Dau’d  Khan,  to  one  Shaikh  Islam  in  A.H.  1116 
(1704-05  A. D.).  The  verses  are  skillfully  composed  by  ‘Aim  to  yield  in  the  last 
hemistich,  which  forms  a  chronogram,  the  date  of  the  construction  of  the  ‘Idgah.  It  is 
calligraphed  by  Muhammad  Husain. 

So  far  as  identity  of  Dau’d  Khan,  mentioned  in  the  epigraph  is  concerned  he  is 
not  an  unknown  figure  in  the  history  of  Aurangzeb’ s  reign.  He  was  from  Afghan  stock, 
settled  in  Deccan  and  had  a  suffix  of  Pannl  with  his  name.  He  was  in  the  service  of 

Bijapur  Kingdom  but  after  the  fall  of  Bijapur  in  1686  A.D.,  at  the  hands  of  Aurangzeb, 
joined  the  Mughal  forces  and  carved  out  a  prominent  place  among  the  other  fellow 

Afghan  officers.  On  merit  he  was  raised  gradually  to  the  rank  of  6000  men/6000 
horses  and  was  appointed  deputy  to  Dhu’lfaqar  Khan  entitled  Nusrat  Jung,  the 
Commander  ( Faujdar )  of  Karnatakl-Haiderabad  and  took  active  part  in  the  campaign  of 
Jinji  led  by  Dhu’lfaqar  Khan  from  1690  to  1698A.D.  In  1704  A.D  he  was  governor  of 
Haiderabad.  In  1706  A.D.  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Vakimgarh2. 


1.  For  convenience  of  translation  line  1  has  been  paired  with  that  of  line  2  and  likewise  the  translation 
of  line  3  with  that  of  line  4. 

2.  Muhammad  Saqi  -  Maathir-i-  ‘Alamgiri  (Calcutta,  1817)  p.  483;  Shahnawaz  Khan  -  Maathir- 
u’lUmara,  vol.  II  (Calcutta,  1890)  p.  65;  Bhimsen  -  Tarikh-i-Dilkasha  -Tr.  S.J.  Sarkar 
(Bombay, 1972)  p.221;  Ruk‘at-i- ‘Alamgiri  -  Tr.  Jamshid  M.  Bilmoria  (Delhi,  1972)  Letter  CLXIII, 
p.  1 57  &  f.n.5;  Tazkirat-u  ’l-Umara  of  Kewalram  -  Tr.  S.M.  Azizuddin  Hussain  (Delhi.  1985)  p.70; 
M.  Athar  ‘Ali  -  The  Mughal  Nobility  under  Aurangzeb  (New  York,  1966)  p.  219. 
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Unfortunately  this  inscription  does  not  provide  any  clue  about  the  status  and  career  of 
Shaikh  Islam,  the  builder,  ‘Aim,  the  composer  and  Muhammad  Husain  the  calligrapher. 

Even  in  historical  works  and  other  sources  too  any  mention  about  these  persons  could 
not  be  traced. 


Inscriptions  No.  II  &  III  Dated  A.H.  1116  &  1117 

(1704  &  1705-06  A.D.) 

These  two  interesting  inscriptions  are  executed  on  both  the  sides  of  a  single  slab 
buried  in  the  ground,  by  the  side  of  the  metalled  road  called  Shaikhpeth  Street1.  This 
slab  with  thick  coat  of  red  oxide  and  oil  is  worshipped  by  the  city-dwellers  as  this  stone 
is  said  to  be  possessed  with  the  touch-and-go  cure  properties  for  common  back-sprain 
and  stiff-necks.  The  arch-shaped  slab  bears  Persian  inscriptions  on  its  reverse  as  well  as 
obverse  side2.  Ten  line  text  in  Persian  prose  engraved  on  obverse  side  in  NastaTiq 
characters  measuring  104  cm.  x  45  cm.  and  dated  A.H.  1116  (1704-05  A.D.)  has  been 
deciphered  as  follows: 

TEXT 

Plate  XVIII  (a) 

Obverse 

U  .  I 

•  T  •  ^ 

UL-  tfJ’Jj  -1 

>  IbUT  3  l 

>  1/ b/b  .  A 


1 .  AREp.,  1 988-89,  Appendix,  C  -  No.  1 55-56. 

2.  These  inscriptions  have  been  dealt  by  the  author  of  this  article  in  a  paper  which  was  read  at  XVII 
Epigraphical  Congress  of  Epigraphical  Society  of  India  held  at  Tamil  University,  Thanjavur  in  1991. 
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TRANSLATION 

1.  During  the  reign  of  the  Great  King  of  Dihfiix.Q.  Delhi),  the  Conqueror  of 
the  World 

2.  Sultan  Aurangzeb  ‘Alamglr 

3.  GhazI,  (during  the  time  of)  Deputy,  the  Asylum  of  Authority,  Nawwab 

4.  Dau’d  Khan,  Shaikh  Islam  laid  the  foundation  of  a  market 

5.  And  christened  it  as  Islampur,  and  its  revenue 

6.  As  an  aim  dispensed  for  the  auspicious  head  of  the  Shadow  of  God  (i.e. 
King)  for  the  free  kitchen  ( langar )  of 

7.  Poor  has  been  fixed  and  Yella  Pulla  Thalkami,  with  his  progeny  ( awlad) 

8.  Will  collect  and  spend  the  revenue  for  poor 

9.  Whosoever  would  resist,  curse  of  God 

10.  He  will  be  beset  with,  Year  A.H.  1116  (1704-05  A.D.) 

This  inscription  is  quite  clear  in  its  purport  recording  the  construction  of  a 
market  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Aurangzeb  and  in  the  time  of  Nawwab  Dau’d  Khan 
the  deputy  ( nai  ’ b )  of  the  commander,  by  Shaikh  Islam  who  also  named  the  town  after 
himself  as  Islampur.  The  text  further  mentions  about  the  appointment  of  one  Yella  Pulla 
Thalkami  along  with  his  progeny  (< awlad)  for  the  revenue  collection  ( girdawarl )  and  its 
disbursement  for  the  free-kitchen  of  the  poor  (fuqara)  as  aim  dispensed  for  the  head  of 
the  king.  It  ends  with  an  imprecation  for  the  one  whosoever  will  resist.  It  is  dated  A.H. 
1116  (1704-05  A.D.).  Shaikh  Islam  the  builder  of  the  market  is  none  other  than  the 

builder  of  Tdgah  mentioned  in  the  previous  inscription1,  who  might  have  been  a  local 
official  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  sarkar  of  Kanchi. 

This  inscription  is  important  from  many  aspects. 

Firstly  the  rechristening  of  the  town  of  Kanchipuram  as  Islampur.  This 
inscription  is  the  only  source  to  provide  information  about  this  renaming  of  the  town 
under  Mughal  rule,  which  becomes  important  for  the  place-name  history. 


1.  AREp.  1988-89,  Appendix  C,  No.  153 
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Secondly  the  mention  of  the  post  of  Thalkarrii  which  is  most  uncommen  post 
appeared  so  far  in  Perso- Arabic  inscriptions.  Thalkani,  is  a  divisional  accountant  having 
duties  identical  to  Kulkarrii  (the  village  accountant)  or  Patwarl  but  with  a  wider 

jurisdiction  upto  the  level  of  a  district  or  division1 2 3. 

Thirdly  the  order  to  collect  the  revenue  from  the  market  and  spend  it  for  free 
kitchen  ( langar )  of  poor  reflects  the  taxation-based  welfare  policy  of  Emperor 
Aurangzeb  for  his  subject.  Here  a  little  clarification  while  interpreting  fuqara  (poor) 

will  not  be  out  of  topic.  The  word  fuqara  broadly  covers  empror’s  Hindu  subject  too. 

My  argument  for  this  synthesis  may  be  seen  in  the  light  of  political  history  of  the 
region.  Kanchipuram  had  enjoyed  a  pivotal  importance  during  the  rule  of  Pallavas. 
Chalukiyas,  Cholas,  Hoysalas  and  other  dynasties.  Even  under  Vijayanagar  Kings, 
Kanchipuram  was  having  among  other  things,  a  fully  developed  trade  of  hand- woven 
silk  fabric.  A  nourished  town  in  the  hands  of  Marathas,  Kanchi  was  annexed  to  Mughal 
Empire  after  the  fall  of  Jinji  in  1698  .  It  enjoyed  the  status  of  Headquarters  of  havefi 

and  sarkar  in  the  suba  of  Haiderabad  .  Naturally  at  that  juncture  of  political  change  the 

Hindu  population  of  the  town  with  different  classes  of  society  might  have  resorted  to 
settle  down  here  itself.  The  Mughal  occupation  added  to  it  military  officials, 
administrative  staff,  bureaucrats  and  obviously  not  a  large  number  of  general  Muslim 
population.  It  means  the  term  fuqara  covered  the  poor  class  of  the  society  in 
Kanchipuram  also  taking  into  account  a  sizeable  number  of  Hindu  subject  including 
pilgrims  to  this  holy  city. 

So  this  imposition  of  market  taxes  on  the  flourishing  weaving  industry  and  trade 
in  the  changed  political  situation  reflects  the  healthy  economical  balance  in  the  trade 
and  tax  infrastructure  of  the  state  on  one  hand  and  its  direct  link  with  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  class,  comprising  majority  of  Hindus,  points  towards  the  generosity  of  Emperor 
Aurangzeb  on  the  other.  This  new  light  on  the  liberal  policy  of  this  monarch  will  be  a 
face-lift  and  add  a  convincing  glitter  to  his  much  tarnished  image. 

Appointment  of  Yella  Pulla  ThalkamI  a  local  Hindu  official,  as  girdawar  (tax- 

collector  or  tax  inspector)  again  pin  points  on  the  guarding  of  the  interest  of  Hindu  poor 


1 .  Dr.  Yusuf  Husain  Khan  -  Farmans  and  Sanads  of  the  Deccan  Sultans  (Hyderabad,  1963)  Note  No. 
33,  p.  28 

2.  Muhammad  Saqi  -  op.cit.,  p.  39 1 ;  S.J.  Sarkar  -  History  of  Aurangzeb,  vol.  V  (Calcutta,  1924)  p.76; 
C.K.  Srinivasan-  Maratha  Rule  In  The  Carnatic  (Annamalai  Nagar,  1944)  p.  218-19 

3.  Irfan  Habib  -  op.cit .,  p.  64 
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(a  &  b)  Inscriptions  on  obverse  and  reverse  sides  of  a  slab  in  Shaikhpeth  Market,  at  Kanchipuram,  pp.  76&79 
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against  any  misuse  or  misappropriation  of  the  revenue. 

The  third  inscription  of  this  study  runs  in  seven  lines  of  Persian  prose  engraved 
in  NastaTiq  characters  was  executed  on  the  reverse  of  the  slab  after  a  gap  of  one  year 

i.e.  in  A.H.  1117  (1705-06  A.D.).  The  inscription  measuring  55  cm  x  40cm.  has  been 
read  as  under1. 


TEXT 

PlateXVIII  (b) 

Reverse 

Jy  j 

^j\j? j\'A  si A 

jp'j  .  L 

TRANSLATION 

1 .  Ordinance  (qaul)  issued  to  the  subject,  resident  of  Islampur. 

2.  Is  that,  chief  (or  first  grade)  weaving  industry  (will  pay)  monthly  two 
falams. 

3.  And  second  grade  industry  one  falam  and  shops  in  the  first  row. 

4.  Two  falams  and  cess  of  (weekly-market  of)  Wednesday  remaining  as  it  is 

5.  Will  continue  to  reach  the  government  (ex  chequer)  whosever 

6.  Collects  more  than  the  (specified  in  the)  ordinance,  curse 

7.  of  God,  he  will  be  beset  with.  Year  (A.H.)  1117  (1705-06  A.D.) 


1.  AREp.  1988-89,  Appendix  C,  No.  156 
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This  epigraph  is  in  fact  an  ordinance  ( qaul)  in  its  character,  issued  to  the  subject 
of  Islampur  and  happens  to  be  an  annexure  to  the  previous  execution  on  the  obverse 

side.  The  necessity  of  this  second  execution  can  easily  be  assumed.  In  response  to  the 
Emperor’s  previous  order  the  traders  might  have  evaded  the  taxes  for  want  of  a  well- 
defined  formula  of  taxation  specifying  the  trade  taxable,  the  rate,  periodicity  of  tax  and 
eligibility.  This  ordinance  is  a  supplement  to  remove  the  lacuna  of  the  first  order  and 
also  specifies  the  taxation  policy  adopted  by  the  government  according  to  which  the 
weaving  industry  and  the  outlets  of  their  products  were  divided  into  two  grades  on  the 
basis  of  their  size  or  location  and  accordingly  revenue  was  imposed  on  them  in  terms  of 
falams  (the  medium  of  transaction  prevalent  in  southern  India)  as  under: 

a.  Sar  Karkhana  (chief  or  first  grade  industry)  which  was  supposed  to 
produce  larger  quantum  of  woven  fabrics  was  levied  with  a  rate  of  two 
falams  per  month. 

b.  Karkhana-i-duwwam  (second  grade  industry)  with  comparatively  smaller 
quantum  of  production  was  given  concession  of  one  falam  and  levied  with  a 
rate  of  one  falam  per  month. 

c.  Shops  in  the  front  row  ( sar-manzil )  of  the  market,  which  were  naturally  able  to 
attract  greater  cliental  and  turnover,  were  to  pay  two  falams  per  month. 

The  sai’r  (cess)  of  Wednesday-market  was  maintained  as  per  the  previous 

practice.  It  was  also  categorically  mentioned  that  whosoever,  while  remitting  the  above 
said  revenue  to  the  government  exchequer,  shows  high  handedness  to  extract  more  than 
the  specified  will  invoke  curse  of  God. 

The  use  of falams* 1  as  a  medium  of  transaction  by  the  government  particularly  in 
this  part  of  the  dominion  instead  of  any  other  coin  circulated  in  the  rest  of  the  Mughal 
Empire  hints  at  two  things: 


1 .  Falam  (or  Fanam)  was  a  small  gold  coin  of  southern  India  in  ancient  period  which  bore  different 
legends  and  values  during  the  times  of  Chalukyas,  Cholas,  Hoysalas,  Vijaynagar  Kings  &  Marathas. 
A  variation  in  their  weights  was  found  by  numismatists  in  different  times.  In  16th  Century  A.D. 
during  the  rule  of  Vijaynagar  Kingdom,  which  was  nearer  to  the  Mughal  rule,  Fanam  was  bearing 
value  as  under: 

1  Fanam  =1/10  Par  tab  =  1/20  Varaha. 

Varaha  weighted  50  to  52  grains  and  so  Fanam  3  grains  approximately. One  Fanam  was  able  to 
fetch  10  pomegranates  in  Vijaynagar  City. 

See  N.  Ramesan  -  A  Catalogue  of  the  Vijaynagar  Coins  (Hyderabad,  1962)  p.  47  &  50; 

Sir  Walter  Elliot  -  Numismata  Orientalia-Coins  of  Southern  India  (Varanasi,  1970)  p.  146. 
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One:  A  gesture  to  respect  the  prevalent  medium  of  transaction,  which  in  other 
words,  might  have  made  the  revenue  calculations  easy  for  local  traders  as  well  as  those 
coming  from  other  territories,  not  included  in  the  Mughal  Empire  where  falams  were  in 
widespread  circulation1. 

Two:  An  economic  measure  to  regulate  the  rate  of  revenue  with  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metal  to  check  the  inflation  or  devaluation  of  money. 

My  deliberations  on  some  of  the  points  discussed  in  this  article  may  not  be  a 
final  verdict,  even  then,  as  a  whole  these  inscriptions  have  added  some  dimension  to  the 
economic  structure  of  Mughal  administration  throwing  new  light  on  social  welfare 
policies  of  the  Mughal  Emperor  Aurangzeb  and  his  administrative  officers. 


1. 


Sir  Walter  Elliot  -  Numismata  Orientalia-Coins  of  Southern  India  (Varanasi,  1970)  p.  146. 
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Badakhshan,  a  town  in 


Afghanistan 
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Badan  Singh,  Jat  ruler  . . 

5 
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41 
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42 
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68 
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61 
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64 
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68 
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24 
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1 
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3 
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18 
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75 
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5 
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77 
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72 
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72 

E 

Chittorgarh  Fort 

41 

Ek  Mlnar,  Mosque  . . 

56 

Chodharl  GoidajI  (GovindajI) 

20 

F 

Chola,  a  dynasty 

73 

falam,  a  coin 
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69 

faqlr,  i.e.  beggar 

24 
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Kanchipuram 

73 
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Cunningham  A,  author 
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composer 

50 

Cunningham,  Major  General 

17 

Farasat,  a  builder 

3 
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Farhang-i-Jahanglri, 

Dacca,  i.e.  Dhaka  . . 

71 
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61 
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68 
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53 

Dara  Shikoh,  Prince 
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3 
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34 
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41 
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21 

Dastur-ul-  ‘Amal  Todar  Mai, 
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65 

Rathod,  builder 

56 
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33 

David  Khan 
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G 
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Gaj  Singh,  son  of  Raja  Suraj 

i.e.  palace 
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Singh  . . 

48 

Daulatabad  Fort  . . 

34 

Ganam,  N.M,  author . . 

1 
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Ganga,  a  stream 

18 

Garhwal,  hills 

42 

Gaur,  the  erstwhile  capital  of 
Sultans  of  Bengal  . . 

70 

Gawaliyari,  i.e.  of  Gawalior 

8-10 

Ghaznin 

45 

Ghulam  Husain,  son  of 

Muhammad  Husain 

3 

Ghulam  Husain,  son  of 

Muhammad  Faid,  builder 

37 
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34 

girdawar,  i.e.  tax-collector 
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49 
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Ibrahim  Khan  Fath  Jang, 


governor  of  Bengal  . .  10 

Ibrahlmabad  . .  36 

Tmad  MurtadakhanI, 

Abu  Muhammad  . .  59 

Iran  . .  . .  3 

Ishaq,  son  of  Mulla  Tahir 
MultanI  ..  ..  11-13 

Islam  Khan  . .  . .  34 

Islam  Qull,  darogha  of  elephant  35 
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Islamabad  Jathra,  in  Tikamgarh 
district,  Madhya  Pradesh 

3 

Kadana,  a  village  in  Nagaur 
district,  Rajasthan  . . 
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Kadirl,  A. A.,  author 

62 

renamed  so  . . 

77 

KaithunI  Pol,  mosque  at 

27 

J 

iasir.  i.e.  fief  .  . 

59.  60 

karkhana-  i -duwwam, 

Jahangir,  Mughal  Emperor  1 0,  2 1 , 36,  6 1 

i.e.  second  grade  industry 
kalas,  i.e.  pinnacle 

80 

1,3,43 

Jai  Singh,  Mirza  Raja  . . 

68 

Kaman,  in  Bharatpur  district, 

Jam  Baig,  an  official 

67 

Rajasthan 

■  23 

Jansath,  in  Muzaffamagar 

Kanat,  i.e.  mines  . . 

39 

district  of  Uttar  Pradesh  . . 

10 

Kanchl,  i.e.  Kanchipuram 

74 

Janshah,  builder  . . 

24 

Kanchipuram 

74 

Jan  shah,  son  of  Adam 

3,23 

Kanchlpuram,  a  taluka  and 

Jaswant  Singh  Rathod, 

district  in  Tamil  Nadu 

73 

fief  holder  of  Merta 

54 

Kanchlpuram,  Inscriptions  from 

73 

Jaswant  Singh,  Maharaja 

2,  50,  52 

karfarma,  i.e.  supervisor 

19 

Jaswant  Singh,  Raja 

19,  69 

Karnataka,  a  state  . . 

62 

Jaswant  Singh,  Raja,  Maharaja 

20 

KamatakI  Haiderabad, 

Jaswant  Singh,  Rao,  Maharaja, 

a  province 

74,  75 

Rathod  Chief 

18 

Kashmir 

64 

Jausat,  (i.e.  Chausat)  a  place 

36 

katib,  i.e.  scribe 

8 

JhansI  Fort  . . 

33 

Kayath  (kayasth),  a  community 

8 

Jinji,  Fort  of 

75 

Khada  Muhalla,  a  locality 

56 

Jodhpur,  a  district  headquarters 

Khalil  ullah  Khan 

41,42 

in  Rajasthan 

56 

Khan  Dauran 

69 

Jodhpur,  in  Rajasthan 

1 

Khan  Dauran  II 

22 

Jodhpur,  inscription  from 

56 

Khan  Jahan  Lodi,  an  official 

11 

Jodhpur,  state 

61 

Khan  Jahan  Sayyid  . . 

3 

JogI  Das,  the  Shiqdar 

62,  64,  65 

khanazad,  i.e.  housebom  servant 

33 

Jujhar  Singh  Bundela,  an  official 

11 

Khanzadas,  rulers  of  Nagaur 

11 

Jumeshah,  father  of  Adam 

24 

khidmat,  i.e.  administration 

59,  60 

K 

khidmat-parast  Khan 

10 

Kabul,  in  Afghanistan 

64,  67 

khutba,  i.e.  sermon  . . 

68 
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Khwaja,  G.S.  author  . . 

47,  48 

title  of  BaqI  Khan  .  . 

33 

Khwaja,  G.S.,  an  official 

61 

Makrana,  in  Nagaur  district, 

Kolha  Dongrl,  mines  of 

41 

Rajasthan 

28 

Kolha  DungarT,  hills  . . 

39 

Makrana,  inscription  from 

28,38 

Kolha  DungarT,  marble  mines 

42 

Makrana,  region 

42 

Kota,  a  district  in  Rajasthan 

27 

Makrana,  white  marble  stone 

Kota,  inscription  from 

27 

mines  at 

39 

kotwal,  a  post  . . 

11 

Malda 

70 

Kulkarm,  a  village  accountant 

78 

Malik  Kafur 

73 

Kunj  Bihar! 

3 

Malpur,  sub-division  of  Tonk, 

Kunjbihari,  the  agent 

33 

in  Rajasthan  . . 

7 

kunya,  i.e.  patronym 

T 

60 

maqbara,  i.e.  a  tomb 

17,  19 

JL 

18-20 

Maratha,  rulers 

73 

Lad  Muhammad,  a  mason 

Lahore 

34,  64,  69 

mardum-i-kamlna. 

Lakh  ml  Das  . . 

20 

i.e.  low  caste  people 

39 

Lakhml  Das,  an  official 

18 

Marwar,  a  region 

2 

Lakhml  Das,  Choudhary 

19 

Maryam  ZamanI  Baoll  at  Bayana, 

36 

Lakhmldasajl, 

Maya  Darwaza,  a  gate  in  Nagaur 

13 

a  variant  of  Lakhml  Das 

20 

Mednipur,  a  district  in  West  Bengal 

67 

langar,  i.e  free  kitchen 

77,  78 

Mehraull,  i.e.  Delhi 

16 

Lodhana,  a  pargana  in  Rajasthan 

13,  14 

Menhapur,  near  Bayana 

36 

M 

Merta  City  . . 

61 

Madhya  Pradesh,  a  state 

62 

Merta  City,  in  Nagaur  district, 

Mahabat  Khan,  Commander 

Rajasthan  . . 

50 

of  the  Mughal  Army 

26 

Merta  City,  inscription  from 

50,  58 

Maham,  in  Rohtak  district 

Merta,  city  in  Rajasthan 

3,4 

of  Haryana  . . 

63 

Mir  ‘Adi,  a  post 

3 

Maham,  inscription  from 

63 

Mir  Husamu’d-DIn  . . 

61 

Maharaja  Gaj  Singh, 

Mir  Jamalu’d-DIn  Inju  ShlrazI, 

the  Rathod  Chief 

20 

father  of  Mir  Husamu’d-DIn 

61 

Maharaja  Jaswant  Singh 

50,  52 

Mir  Sadiq,  see  Sadiq 

33 

Makramat  Khan. 

Mirza  ‘All  Baig 

3 
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Mirza  ‘AIT  Baig,  the  builder 

38,  39 

Mirza  Raja  Jai  Singh 

68 

MisrI,  son  of  Bahadur  Khan, 

builder  . .  3, 

50,  52,  53 

Miyan  Sundar,  builder 

4,  57,  58 

Monghyr,  i.e.  Munger,  in  Bihar 

70 

Mota  Raja  of  Jodhpur, 

father  of  Raja  Suraj  Singh 

61 

Mu‘tamid  Khan, 

the  governor  of  Orissa 

67 

Mu’adhdhin,  i.e.  caller  to  prayer 

25,  26 

Mu‘azzam,  i.e.  Mu‘azzam  Khan 

the  Mughal  General 

71 

Mu‘azzam  Khan, 

the  Mughal  General 

69-71 

Muhabbat  Darwlsh,  builder 

25,26 

Muhammad  bin  Sam, 

the  Turk  Sultan 

11 

Muhammad  bin  Tughluq, 

the  Sultan  of  Delhi 

21 

Muhammad  Faid  SIstani, 

father  of  Ghulam  Husain 

37 

Muhammad  Husain, 

father  of  Ghulam  Husain 

3 

Muhammad  Husain,  scribe 

75,76 

Muhammad  Nasir,  builder 

15,  16 

Muhammad  Shaft1, 

the  Thanedar 

67,  72 

Muhammad  Sultan 

71 

Muhammad  Sultan, 

son  of  Aurangzeb 

69,  70 

Muhammad  Warith,  historian 

34 

Muhammad,  son  of  ‘Uthman 


Chauhan,  builder  . .  46,  47 

Mulla  ‘Abdul  Hafiz,  scribe  25,  26 

Mulla  Tahir  Multan!  3 

Mulla  Tahir  MultanI, 

father  of  Ishaq  ..  11,12 

Multan,  a  city  (now  in  Pakistan)  3, 1 3 
Munshaat-i-Brahman,  a  work  in 
Persian  by  Chandra  Bhan 
Brahman  ....  4 

Murad  Bakhsh,  son  of  Shah  Jahan  10 

murid,  devoted  servant  33 

Murtada  Khan,  a  noble  6 1 

Murtada  Khan, 

title  of  Sayy id  Nizam  ..  3 

MurtadakhanI,  a  nisba  . .  3,  61 

mutasaddi,  a  post  ....  53 

Mysore,  in  Karnataka  1 


N 

NabI  HadI,  Professor, 
author  of  Dictionary  of 


Indo-Persian  Literature  . .  64 

Nadhr  Muhammad  Khan, 
of  Balkh  . .  . .  41 

Nagaur  . .  . .  48 

Nagaur,  a  district  in  Rajasthan  1,3,  11 
Nagaur,  city  . .  . .  25 

Nagaur,  Inscription  from  . .  1 1,  13,  15,  24 
Nagpur,  in  Maharashtra  . .  1 , 62 

Narayangarh,  inscription  from  67 

Narayangarh,  village  in 
Mednlpur  district,  West  Bengal  67 

Nawwab  Asaf  Jah 

(Yamlnu’d-Daula)  ....  35 
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Nawwab  Daud  Khan  . .  . . 

77 

PrithvI  Raj  Rathod 

34 

Nawwab  Daud  Khan,  governor 

75 

Prophet  Muhammad  . . 

2 

Nayabat  Khan 

35 

Punjab,  a  province 

13,22,  69 

nazir,  i.e.  superintendent  . . 

53 

Punjab,  a  state 

62, 64 

nisba,  i.e.  association 

60 

Purkhottam,  i.e.  Purshottam 

3,31,33 

Nizamu’l-Mulk,  of  Ahmadnagar 

1 1 

Q 

Nusrat  Jung,  title  of  Dhulfaqar  Khan  75 

QadI  ‘Abdu’r-Rahlm,  scribe 

23,24 

QadI  ‘Abdul,  scribe 

54 

Ootacumand,  in  Tamil  Nadu 

1 

Orissa,  a  province 

67,  68 

QadI  Tmad,  father  of  QadT 

Orissa,  territory  . . 

69 

‘Abdu’r-Rahlm 

23,24 

P 

QadI  Hamldu’d-DIn  Muhammad 

bin  ‘Ata  Nagaurl,  another  saint 

16 

Pahad  Khan  Nuhanl,  an  official 

of  Shah  Jahan 

41 

QadT  Hamldu’d-DIn  Nagaurl, 

a  saint 

15,16 

Pahad  Khan 

41,42,  45 

QadT  ‘Imad  . . 

2 

Pahad  Khan,  a  builder 

3,39,41 

Qandahar,  in  Afghanistan  35,41,45,68 

Pahad  Kunwa,  a  well 

45 

qaum,  i.e.  community 

24 

Palanpur 

23,24 

QuddusI,  M.  Ilyas, 

PannI,  a  clan  of  Pathans  . . 

75 

Director  (Epigraphy) 

62 

Parbatsar,  a  tahsll  in  Nagaur 
district,  Rajasthan 

39 

QuddusI,  M.I., 

Superintending  Epigraphist 

R 

48,61 

Patna 

69,  70 

Rahlmpur 

34 

PihanI,  in  Uttar  Pradesh  .  . 

3 

PIr  Muhammad  Khazanchl, 

52 

Rahmatu’llah  Raunaq  SulaimanI, 

PIrzada 

25 

PIrzadon-kl-Masjid,  at  Maham 
Prince  Aurangzeb 

Prince  Khurram, 

63,64 

67 

Rai  Singh,  Rao 

Rai  Singh,  son  of  Amar  Singh 

49 

48 

(later  on  Shah  Jahan) 

10 

Rai  Todar  Mai 

62,  64,  65 

Prince  Shah  Shuja‘  Bahadur, 

67,  68 

Raja  Badan  Singh, 

35 

Prince  Shuja‘,  the  governor 

Raja  BIr  Singh,  Bundela 

33 

of  Bengal 

67 

Raja  Jai  Singh,  Mirza  . . 

68 

PrithT  Raj,  Bundela  Chief 

34 

Raja  Jaswant  Singh 

69 
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fief  holder  of  Merta  .. 

59,  60 

Rajasthan  ,  a  state  ..17,  23,  24,  39,  48 

Rajasthan 

4 

Rajasthan,  inscriptions  from 

1 

Rajasthan,  region 

42 

Rajeev  Bargotf,  an  official 

36 

Rajmahal 

69,  70 

Rajput  Jat,  rulers 

5 

Rajput,  tribe 

3 

Rajputana,  a  province 

l(f.n.) 

Rao  Jaswant  Singh,  Maharaja, 

Rathod  Chief 

18 

Rathod,  a  surname 

3 

Rathod,  Jaswant  Singh, 

fief  holder  of  Merta 

54 

Rathod,  Rajput  tribe 

4 

rauda,  i.e.  a  garden,  a  tomb 

28 

Ravi,  a  river 

35 

Red  Fort  of  Agra 

6 

Red  Fort,  Delhi 

64 

Rohtak,  a  district  headquarters 
in  Haryana 

63 

Rohtas 

69 

Rohtas  Fort 

11 

Rupbas 

36 

Rustam  Khan 

41 

S 

Sa‘dullah  Khan, 

the  madam’ 1-maham 

41 

Sa’dullah  Khan,  Prime  Minister 

of  Shah  Jahan  . . 

10 

Sadar,  a  sub-division  in 


Mednlpur  district.  West  Bengal  67 

Sadat  Khan  . .  . .  34 

Sadiq,  brother  of  BaqI  Khan  3 1 

Sadr-i-Jahan  of  PlhanI,  ..  3 

Sadr-i-Jahan  of  PlhanI, 
father  of  Sayy id  Nizam  ..  61 

Safavid,  the  rulers  of  Iran  4 1 

Sahib  Qiran-i-Thanl  Shah  Jahan 
Badshah  GhazI,  title  of  Shah  Jahan  37 

sair,  a  market  tax  . .  . .  80 

saja'  i.e.  seal  legend  . .  35 

Samarth  . .  . .  3 

Samman  Shah  . .  . .  43 

Samman  Shah,  tomb  of  . .  22,  42 

sangtrash;  i.e.  stone  carver  19 

sarkar,  a  revenue  division  74,  77,  78 
sar-karkhana,  i.e.  first  grade 
industry  . .  . .  80 

sar-manzil,  i.e.  first  row  . .  80 

Sayyid  ‘Uthman, 

father  of  Sayyid  Qasim  ..  21,22 

Sayyid  Amir  Muhammad  50,  52 

Sayyid  Hakim  . .  . .  3 

Sayyid  Hakim,  builder  . .  27, 28 

Sayyid  Hasan,  builder  . .  62 

Sayyid  Khan  Jahan  ..  3,10 

Sayyid  Khan  Jahan, 

a  noble  of  Shah  Jahan  . .  41 

Sayyid  Mahmud  Barha  . .  10 

Sayyid  Mahmud,  father  of 
Sayyid  Nizam, 

entitled  Murtada  Khan  . .  3 
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Sayyid  Nizami 

61 

Sayyid  Qasim 

3 

Sayyid  Qasim  Barha 

22 

Sayyid  Qasim,  builder 

21,22 

Sayyid  Uthman 

3 

sendur,  red  lead 

7 

Shah  ‘All,  composer 

50 

Shah  ‘ All  Nur  .. 

50,52 

Shah  Buland  Iqbal, 

i.e.  Para  Shikoh 

68 

Shah  Jahan  Badshah  Sahib 

Qiran-i-Thanl 

43 

Shah  Jahan,  inscription  of  .  . 

1,  62 

Shah  Jahan,  Mughal  Emperor 

4-11,13,14, 

21,27,  29,31,33,35,39,  40, 

43,46,48,  52,61- 

63,  65-68,  72 

Shah  Jahan’s  Jam!  Mosque, 

at  Delhi 

58 

Shah  Muhammad, 

father  of  Shaikh  Chand  . . 

3,  29,  30 

Shah  Samman,  tomb  of , 

at  Bari  Khatu 

3 

Shah  Shuja‘ 

68,70,71 

Shah  Shuja‘,  Prince 

62,  67,  69 

Shahabad,  in  Ambala  district, 

Punjab 

34 

Shahjahanabad 

69 

Shaikh  Chand,  builder 

29,30 

Shaikh  Chand, 

son  of  Shah  Muhammad 

3 

Shaikh  Farid  Bhakkarl  author  of 
Dhakhlratu  ’  1-Kh  wanln  10&(f.n.) 


Shaikh  Farid  Bhakkarl  .  . 

Shaikh  Farid  Murtada  Khan 

35 

Bhakkarl 

Shaikh  Hamldu’d-Din  Abu 

Ahmad  Sa‘IdI  Su‘all  Nagaurl, 

10 

another  saint 

Shaikh  Ilahadad  MahamI,  father 

16 

of  Shaikh  Nasir  the  builder 

64 

Shaikh  Islam,  builder 

75-77 

Shaikh  Nasir,  builder 

64 

Shaikh  Taj  Majdhub 

Shaikh  Taj  Majdhub, 

4 

a  saintly  figure 

59,  60 

Shaikhpeth,  a  locality 

74 

Shaikhpeth  Street 

76 

Shaista  Khan,  AmlruT  Umara 

67 

Shalamar,  garden 

Sharif  Muhammad, 

64 

father  of  Sharif  Zaid 

Sharif  Zaid, 

53 

Sharif  of  Makka  (Mecca) 

Shihabu’d-DIn  Sahib  Qiran-i- 

53 

Thanl,  titles  of  Shah  Jahan 

13,14,  25, 

26,  29 

Shlhabu’d-DIn  Abu’l  Muzaffar 
Muhammad  Sahib  Qiran-i- 


Thanl,  titles  of  Shah  Jahan  46,  54-56 
Shlhabu’d-DIn  Muhammad 
Sahib  Qiran-i-Thanl  Shah 
Jahan  Badshah  GhazI  .  .  63,  64 

Shlhabu’d-DIn  Muhammad 
Sahib  Qiran-i-Thanl,  titles  of 
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Shah  Jahan  ..  ..  1,12,24 

Shlhabu’d-DIn  Muhammad 
Shah  Jahan  Badshah  GhazI,  22 

Shlhabu’d-DIn  Muhammad  Shah  Jahan 
Badshah  Sahib  Qiran-i-ThanI  1 

Shihamat  Khan  .  .  .  .  22 

Shuja‘,  prince  .  . .  22, 67 

Sindh,  a  region  ..  ..  61 

Sir  Mathura  . .  . .  35 

Sir  Mathura,  a  region 
(Modem  Dholpur)  .  .  3 

Sir  Mathura,  inscription  from  30 

SIstan,  in  Iran  . .  . .  3 

SIstanI,  i.e.  of  SIstan  in  Iran  3 

Sogawas,  locality  in  Merta  54 

Srinagar,  in  Garhwal  . .  41 

Sufi  Hamldu’d-DIn  Su‘all 
Nagaurl,  a  saint  .  .  49 

Sulaiman  Shikoh  .  .  68 

Sultan  Aurangzeb  Alamglr  GhazI,  77 

Sultan  Buland  Akhtar, 
son  of  Shuia‘,  ....  67 

Sultan  Mu‘izud-DIn  Muhammad 
bin  Sam,  the  Turk  Sultan  of  Delhi  1 6 
Sultan  Zainul-‘AbedIn, 
eldest  son  of  Shuja‘  . .  68 

SuUanut-Tarikln,  i.e.  Shaikh 
Hamldu’d-DIn  Nagaurl, 
famous  saint  . .  . .  16 

Suraj  Mai,  Jat  ruler  . .  5 

Suraj  Singh  Rathod,  Raja  61 

Suraj  Singh,  grand  father  of 
Amar  Singh  Rathod  . .  48 


Suraj  Singh,  Raja 

Suraj  Singh,  Raja, 

fief  holder  of  Merta 

59,  60 

T 

Taj  Khan 

62 

Taj  Khan,  builder 

66 

Taj  Mahal,  Agra 

64 

Tanda,  near  Gaur 

70 

Telipada,  a  locality  at 

Sir  Mathura 

30 

Tellyon-kl-Masjid,  Makrana, 

loose  slab  at  . . 

28 

Thakkur  Pheru,  mint-master 

56 

ThalkarnI ,  a  divisional 

accountant 

77,  78 

Than  Singh  Kayasth, 

8,9 

Thatta 

61 

Toda  Bhlm,  in  Rajasthan  . . 

7 

Toda  Raisingh,  in  Rajasthan 

3,57 

Toda  Raisingh,  inscription  from 

7 

Todar  Mai  Rai,  minister  . . 

64 

Todar  Mai  ShahjahanI,  a  noble 

64 

Todar  Mai 

62 

Tonk,  district  in  Rajasthan 

1,7 

U 

‘Umar,  the  Second  Caliph  . . 

66 

‘Uthaman  Chauhan, 

father  of  Muhammad  the  builder 

46,  47 

‘Uthaman,  the  Third  Caliph 

66 

Uttar  Pradesh,  a  state 

61 

V 

Vadodra,  in  Gujarat 

1 

Vakimgarh,  fort 

75 

Vidisha,  a  district  headquarters, 
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in  Madhya  Pradesh 

62 

Vidisha,  inscription  from  . . 

62 

Vijaynagar  Kings 

73 

Vitha,  son  of  Darka  (Dwarka) 

18,21 

Vitthal  Das  Kayasth, 

8 

W 

wakil ,  i.e.  agent. 

59 

Wall  Muhammad  Peth, 


a  locality 

74 

was/7,  a  paper  panel 

15 

w atari,  i.e.  permanent  fief, 

3,  54 

West  Bengal,  a  state 

62 

wizarat,  i.e.  ministership  . . 

64 

Y 

Yar  Baig,  the  kotwal 

3,31,33 

Yella  Pulla  Thalkarni,  an  official 

77 

V 
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